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Progressive Gem Canning 
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MANY Styles AND Sige 


..» BUT ALL ANCHORGLASS CONTAINERS 
HAVE THE SAME QUALITIES 


Anchorglass® Tumbler-Shaped 
Jars are available in 5 ounce and 9 ounce 
sizes. They are used extensively in packaging 
dried beef, cheese and jellies, as well as 


other produc ts. 


HEY are uniformly strong, tough, dependable 
lightweight glass containers—high in chemical 
durability, accurate in dimensions, capacity and finish. 
They are designed to withstand the knocks of modern 


high speed produc tion lines, handling and transportation, 


Anchorglass containers are the result of practical 
engineered designs, careful selection and control of 
raw materials, uniform distribution of glass, precise 
temperature control in annealing and thorough quality 


control through laboratory tests and regular inspections, 


If you package or contemplate packaging in glass let 
us send you sample containers with suitable closures 
for your particular needs. The services of our Package 
Engineering and Research Laboratories are also avail- 


able to help you soly ce glass pac kaging problems. 


GLASS CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
* 
The Most Famous Name in Glass 
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Yes, there are many instances where canners should 
change for the better—and Heekin Product Planned 
Cans are a change for the better. Your product is 
too important to merely run on a production line, 
Every precaution, every improvement, every advan- 
tage that Heekin’s fifty-three years of can manu- 
facturing has developed should be YOURS. Get 
the full story on Heekin Product Planned Cans. 
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THE HEEKIN CAN CO., Cincinnati’ 2, Ohio 


OCTOBER 1, 1954 





hb \ HOME RUN! 


World Series terms? No sir. 
They are HAZEL-ATLAS terms, 


for you are on the winning side 
H-A LITHOGRAPHED 


of a double play everytime you CLOSURES MAKE 
EXTRA SALES HITS 


pack in a H-A glass container 


You get double sell out of a H-A x 


food package because it’s built for 
showmanship for the dealer, and easy 
handling and visual inventory for the 


housewife. 


Off the shelf and into the home for 


those home runs that mean sales. 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


FOOD PACKER 
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Industry Faces Need to Explain Rise in Food Prices 


Consumer may blame processor for rising costs, but Kerr points to ex- 
pensive packaging and increasing wages as growing cost factors. 


Management—Watch Those Welder’s Sparks! 
It's a direct responsibility of management to see that only trained per- 
sonnel use welding equipment on the plant premises. 


New Handling and Processing Section Established by ASHS.... 20 
American Society for Horticultural Science will discuss varietal evaluation, 


maturity studies, and handling and processing. 
a | 


RSP Cherries Transported in Water 
Five years’ use has proved advantages of water method, from orchard to 
cannery, to Gem Canning Co., Emmett, Idaho. 


interrelation Between Solids Values of Peas 
University of Wisconsin tests evaluate tenderometer, shear-press, and 
alcohol-insoluble solids values of Alaska and Perfection peas. 
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Events to Come 


Oct. 4-7. Produce Prepackaging 
Assn., Inc., third annual conference 
& exposition, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 


ington, D. C, 


Oct. 21-23. Florida Canners’ Assn., 
23rd annual meeting, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


Oct. 25-27. Packaging Institute, an- 
nual forum, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York 


Oct. 27. National Pickle Packers 
Assn., annual meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Nov. 1-2. Iowa-Nebraska Canners 
Assn., Inc., 53rd annual meeting, Ft. 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, lowa. 


Nov, 3-5. Assn. of Food Industry 
Sanitarians, 8th annual business meet- 
ing and conference, Statler Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


Nov. 4. Illinois Canners Assn., an- 
nual meeting, LaSalle Hotel, Chica- 
go. 


Nov. 4-5, Ozark Canners Assn., 
fall meeting, Colonial Hotel, Spring- 
field, Mo 


Nov. 7-9. Wisconsin Canners Assn., 
annual meeting, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee. 


Nov. 17-19. Indiana Canners Assn., 
fall convention, French Lick. 


Nov. 22-23. Pennsylvania Canners 
Assn., 40th annual convention, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 


Dec. 2-3. Michigan Canners and 
Freezers Assn., fall meeting, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids 


Dec. 2-3. Tri-State Packers’ Assn., 
annual convention, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. 7. Minnesota Canners Assn., 
{8th annual convention, Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis 


Dec. 9-10. New York State Canners 
and Freezers Assn., Inc., 69th annual 
convention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 


Dec. 16-17. Ohio Canners Assn., 
17th annual convention, Neil House, 
Columbus. 


1955 


Feb. 15-17, Michigan State College, 
technical school for pickle packers, 
East Lansing. 


Feb. 18. National Pickle Packers 
Assn., winter meeting, Drake Hotel, 


Chicago 


Feb. 19-23. National Canners Assn., 
18th annual meeting, with Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Assn. and Na- 
tional Food ralaes Assn., Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 





£.D. SMITHS 


PRESERVES AND JAMS 


SEALED WITH 


Vacuum lug baps 


Why are more and more packers switching to Crown Vacuum 
Lug Caps? In practically every case the chief reason is their 
greater consumer convenience. 


Crown Vacuum Lug Caps are removed by hand with a 
simple quarter-turn. They don’t bend out of shape when re- 
moved and make a perfect re-seal every time . . . they don’t 
fall off the jar. It has been proved by packer after packer that 
these are the features consumers want in a closure . . . that 
Crown Vacuum Lug Caps really give the product added sales 
appeal. 


Crown Vacuum Lug Caps offer packers other advantages, 
too. They are true vacuum closures . . . assure dependable 
~ hermetic sealing. Production is fast, smooth and trouble-free. 


If you have perishable or semi-perishable products in your 
line . . . don’t wait any longer to get full details on Crown 
Vacuum Lug Caps. Have your Crown Closure Representative 
give you the complete story . . . today. 


E. D. Smitn’s products are made and packed by E. D. Smith & 
Sons, Limited, Winona, Ontario. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. 


Closure Soles @ Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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PFIZER CITRIC ACID 


@ The fact that there is no water of crys- 
tallization in Pfizer Citric Acid U.S.P. 
Anhydrous can mean lower citric costs for 
you. Here’s the way it works... 

First ... you drop the freight costs on 814 
lbs. for each 100 lbs. of the hydrous form 
you have been ordering. 

Second ... Citric Acid U.S.P. Anhydrous 
costs less on an actual acid basis. You save 
more than *.¢ per lb. by buying it. 


let’s talk Citric! 


drop 
water 
from 
your 
Citric 
costs... 


use 


U.S.P. ANHYDROUS 


Third...you cut storage and handling 
costs since you'll be handling one drum less 
out of five. 


Fourth...sinee Citric Acid Anhydrous 
never dries out, nor does it absorb water 
under normal storage conditions, you get 
more uniform composition in your products. 

The next time you order, specify the 


product that helps you cut citric costs— 
Pfizer Citric Acid U.S.P. Anhydrous. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Ill; San Francisco, Calif; 
Vernon, Calif; Atlanta, Ga, 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 6 ai} 
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People and Plants 


si 


Whitney Drayton H. A. Trimm Jr. 


Whitney Drayton was elected vice presi- 
dent of Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, 
Calif. He will assist Frederick R. Weis- 
man, president, in all areas of general 
management. 


Harry A. Trimm Jr. has been appointed 
fisheries product manager for the Birds 
Eye Division, General Foods, with of- 
fices in White Plains, N. Y 


L. A. DePolis has been appointed gen 
eral sales manager of the Industrial 
Truck Div., Clark Equipment Co., with 
headquarters in Battle Creek, Mich. He 
will supervise sales in the U. S. and 
Canada. Clark has also appointed Paul 
Schultz to a general staff position with 
responsibility for carrying on standardi- 
zation work in engineering and control 
procedures. 


Continental Can Co. has announced th« 
following appointments: Charles H. Day 
is manager of the company’s new Omaha 
metal can plant; and Jack G. Fleming 
is acting manager of the Winter Garden 
(Fla.) plant, moving up from the post 
of assistant manger of the Tampa plant 


E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, announc- 
es the appointment of Arthur Sansom 
to the sales engineering staff of the Can 
Machinery Div., 50 Church St., New 
York. 


Homer Murphy has been appointed sales 
manager for the Angelus Paper Box Div., 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., Los Angeles 
Milton A. Nix was named special sales 
representative for Gair’s Ohio Corrugat- 
ed Box Div., Cleveland 


Dr. F. H. Shillito has been named medi- 
cal director of American Can Co. to 
direct and administer the firm’s medical 
program. 


Louis S$. Frantz has been appointed 
manager of customer services on the 
staff of the division vice president of 
sales, Crown Can Div., Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., Inc., Baltimore 3 


Fritz C. Friday, of New Richmond, Wis 
has been awarded a $300 scholarship 
offered by the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation to the outstanding undergraduate 
student majoring in food technology at 
the University of Wisconsin. He is the 
son of C, A. Friday, president of Friday 
Canning Corp., New Richmond 
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L. A. DePolis C. H. Day 


Robert E. Brubaker has been appointed 
sales manager in Europe for Ac’cent In- 
ternational by the Amino Products Div., 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago 


Announcement has been made of the 
outright purchase of all assets of the 
Northwestern Lithographing Co., Mil- 
waukee, by the United States Printing 
& Lithograph Co., Cincinnati. Kenneth J. 
Wollaeger, president of Northwestern, 
becomes manager of the new division. 


George M. Kovac, formerly a vice presi- 
dent of the W. J. Fitzpatrick Co., an 
nounces the formation of Cog Engineer- 
ing Products Co. of Chicago, specializing 
in methods and manufacturing machin 
ery for continuous processing. Kovac is 
president of the new organization 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam 
bridge, Mass., has appointed Donald B. 
McCammond assistant to the vice presi 
dent-general sales manager; and Don- 
ald W. Bretherick sales manager for the 
Middle Atlantic District, Cryovac Div 
with headquarters in Philadelphia 


I. E. (Bob) Cruse has been named as 
sistant general sales manager of Gerber 
Products Co., Fremont, Mich. He will 
continue as supervisor of Gerber’s New 
York division 


Hoffman-La Roche, Bulk Vitamin Div 
has announced that Fritz J. Hopf and 
Stanley T. Olds have joined the divi- 
sion’s staff of field representatives in 
the Philadelphia and Chicago areas, re 
spectively; and R. Semmes Clarke and 
John Haase Jr. have joined the Nutley 
N. J., administrative staff 


M. D. Mullin, transferred from Chicago, 
has been made branch manager of the 
Milwaukee office, Corn Products Sales 
Co. Don H. Hays has been transferred 
from Louisville to St. Louis as branch 
manager. Succeeding Hays as manager 
of the Louisville office is J. W. Cotton. 


The Glass Container Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., has moved to new offices 
at 99 Park Ave., New York. Branch 
offices are maintained in Washington and 
San Francisco 


Harold Robles has been appointed gen 
eral sales manager of Cellu-Craft Prod- 
ucts Corp., which recently moved to its 
new plant at New Hyde Park, L. 1, N. Y 


; 


Arthur Sansom Homer Murphy 


lropical Glass & Box Co., newly organ- 
ized, wholly owned subsidiary of An- 
chor Hocking Glass Corp., has purchased 
the plant and property owned by An- 
tonio Scalise in Jacksonville, Fla., known 
as the Tropical Glass & Box Co. A plant 
modernization program is in the works 
for the new subsidiary 


American Can Co.'s research and de 
velopment center in Barrington, TL, has 
reached the approximate mid-point in 
its construction schedule, with steelwork 
compl ted 


John Blankenship has joined John Mor- 
rell & Co. as operations manager for its 
Ottumwa, Iowa, plant. He will be in 
charge of meat processing and produc 


tion 


Fire recently destroyed a storage build- 
ing of Clermont Fruit Packers, Inc., 
Hudson, N. Y. Loss was estimated at 
overt § 100.000 


Board of directors of Waukesha Foundry 
Co., Waukesha, Wis., has elected Emil 
M. Howe vice president in charge of 
sales, Pump Div.; and John W. Weaver 
vice president in charge of sales, Foun- 


dry Div 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., is operating a pilot waste treatment 
plant at its fruit processing plant at 
North East (Erie County) to find the 
most efficient method for treatment of 


waste waters 


Roy T. Orr has joined the Knox Chemi- 


cal Co., Chicago, as general sales man- 


iger 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee 1, has ap 
pointed six new sales engineers to its 
district sales offices: Tom Jewell, Jim 
Collins, Deane Treat, Ray Tippett, Jerry 
Plant, and Henry Kozlowski. 


New officers of the recently formed Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York 
are John W. Hanes, chairman of the 
finance committee and vice president of 
finance: and F. Stillman Elfred, John C. 
Leppart, and Stanley de J. Osborne, exe: 
utive vice presidents 

the Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation announces membership of the 
Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga.; and the 
Sparkler Manufacturing Co., Mundelein 
I 





1954’s busy housewife is a perfect prospect for the 
delicious meal pictured in the advertisement at the 
right. It’s easy to fix, nutritious, interesting—and 
economical, since it’s prepared almost entirely from 


canned foods and beverages. 


Therefore, when this ad appears in full color befor 
a combined audience of 47,700,000 in the September 
issue of McCall's, the October Good Housekeeping and 
the October 4th Life, it will help create a buying urge 


for your products in your best market. 


Remind your buyers to take full advantage of this 
campaign by encouraging retailers to display the 
items featured in this ad. Millions of meal-planners 
are always on the lookout for this kind of helpful 
recipe advertising. You can cash in—if you see to it 
that your brands are properly displayed and attrac- 
tively priced. 


‘This is just one in a continuing series of colorful 
consumer advertisements which are being sponsored 
for your benefit by American Can Company. In pre- 
senting a welcome service to busy meal-planners, 
Canco is also helping raise the public’s appreciation 
for all canned foods and beverages—an unprece- 


dented S€ rvice to help vou sell more in "54. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 


CAN COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada QD 


FREE! Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . . . 


lo help you get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ 
newspaper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration 
of this compelling ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in 
program you may work out with your retailers. A mat 
or photograph will be sent FREE direct to any retailer 
planning such a promotion, Requests should be ad- 


dressed to: 
imerican Can Company 
Sales Promotion Division 
100 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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MANHATTAN BRUNCH 
Chilled Orange juice 
Comned Beef Hah a te Wakdort 
Cranberry ( omserve 
Peach Nut Coffee (ake 
Cofee = Milk 


CHILLED ORANGE JUICE 


PEACH-NUT COFFEE CAKE 


ffee Cake 
2 cops prepardd biscwit mix 
‘4 cmp suger 
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oping 
we dark brown suger, firmly packed 
2 Latte peace Near 
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CORNED BEEF 


Menw planned for 4. Y 


Test & 


Important ante When 


Send for new recipe hook 
Quick Trick Cookery 


American Can Co, Vest Kitchens 
fox 168, New York 46%. ¥ 
in Conade, Box 130, Hamilton 


A favorite American meal 


made with foods you can get in Canco containers 





Washington and You 


Robert Y. Kerr, Washington Editor 


% 


Industry Faces Public Relations Need 
To Explain Rise in Food Price Index 


Consumer May Blame Processor for Rising Costs, 
But Kerr Points to Expensive Packaging Standards 
And Increasing Wages as Growing Cost Factors 


THERE'S A FACTOR in national business 
economics that MAY cause a trouble 
some backlash in this industry’s rela- 
tions with retail customers. 

The BLS food price index, at this 
writing, stands at 114.6; and with 
the exception of about one month, if 
this page remembers correctly, it’s 
the highest point reached since the 
new index formula went into opei 
ation. 

This is where we'll have to beware 
of the backlash. 

Retail food customers have long 
taken it for granted that farmers’ 
prices have pushed food costs up 
ward; that country people have been 
getting a larger and larger share of 
the consumers’ food money. This page 
has been reading “Letters to the 
Editor” on the subject in a number 
of newspapers. These letters are usu 
ally based upon hot temper rather 
than upon facts; but almost all the 
writers prove that, in their opinion 
these newly rich farmers with their 
Cadillacs are responsible for the high 
cost of everything from baby’s milk to 
papa’s breakfast coffee. 

Now comes the Department of Ag 
riculture with the official information 
that the farmer’s share of the con 
sumer food dollar declined in June 
of this year to 42c; the lowest point 
it has reached since 1947. The price 
at the farm gate of agricultural prod 
ucts, later sold over food store coun 
ters, was 7% lower last June than a 
year earlier. 
30 of those 42c in producing the 


A farmer spends about 


items he sells. His average net in 
come is about 30% less than in 1947; 
and the buying power of his income 

due to the higher cost of the items 
he must buy—is more than a_ third 
lower than it was in '47. He is prom- 
ised a further reduction of income 
in '55. 

A short time ago the House Agri- 
culture Committee put out an official 
report about the widening spread be- 
tween what the consumer pays and 
what the farmer receives. Using a 


12 


different date, the committee said 
that since 1951 the prices received 
by farmers have gone down 20 points; 
while foods at retail this past June 
were higher in price than they were 
in ‘51. “Thus far,” said the committee, 
“almost none of the lower prices re- 
ceived by farmers since 1951 has 
been passed on to consumers in the 
form of lower retail food prices.” 

These are unexpected figures; so 
startling that few city dwellers would 
believe them save for the fact that 
they are issued by government agen- 
cies. It’s equally surprising that, so 
far as this page can learn, farmers 
as a group seem not to be making 
loud complaints. Later on, these 
things may, and probably will, show 
up in the political campaign; but at 
present we're told that country peo- 
ple are accepting the reduced parity 
without making much noise. They re- 
gard it as a pretty cynical perform- 
ance to make a formal cut in their 
already reduced income; at a_ time 
when all other national group incomes 
are standing at a record high. 

No point to guessing about the 
collateral political aspect of the mat- 
ter; but those who should know say 
they're doubtful if the reduced parity 
figures will be much of a feature in 
farm politics, this fall. After all, the 
parity arrangement didn’t prevent 
the decline in farm income these past 
seven years or so; and the heavy 
impact of the new cut will not land 
until "55 or ’56. Farmers seem more 
concerned over the effect of the dry 
weather; although it’s true that a 
good many of them quietly put off 
buying new equipment when. stor- 
ies of drastic acreage controls came 
out in the papers. It seems that 30 
to 40 million acres of crop land, some- 
thing like 10%, will have to be with- 
drawn from cultivation next year; 
allowed to lie fallow, be put in grass 
or used to produce hay crops. There 
was little general news about the 
withdrawal from the farm equipment 
market until startled manufacturers 


of farm machinery found their in- 
ventories of completed tools piling 
up; whereupon they hastily began 
laying off employees. Farm land val- 
ues are down by 6 to 8%. Hogs in 
late August were some $6 a hundred 
below the April prices. In fact quite 
a number of analysts are saying that 
agriculture is about the only major 
industry in the country that seems to 
have a gloomy future. 

Whatever else this may mean, for 
our immediate purpose it is back- 
ground for one of our own problems. 
If it isn’t the farmer who has shoved 
up the retail cost of food, then who 
HAS done it. Has it been the food 
processor? Yip-i-addy-i-ay! 


Cites Two Major Factors 


You and we know it has NOT 
been the food processor. But try to 
tell that to a frustrated witch hunter, 
lusting after somebody he can sock 
in the profile! Once wrong, twice 
rancorous! 

There are a couple of factors that 
make for the high cost of food. More 
than that, of course; but let’s men- 
tion these two. 

First, there’s the shopper's great 
word: “Select.” Every tomato, every 
cauliflower, almost every snap bean 
in the fresh-food market must be 
even in color and size; a right model 
for a painter of still-life portraits. 
Exaggerated, of course; but every- 
body knows about the careful grad- 
ing and sorting in the top-flight 
markets. And those are the markets 
where the high-price legends origi- 
nate, Packaging, both of fresh and 
of processed foods, has reached com- 
prehensive heights of perfection. 
Note the constant flow of used pack- 
ages down the incinerator shafts of 
city apartment houses. The customers 
want this grading and _ packaging; 
wouldn’t be willing even once to buy 
food in the old-time store with its 
open cracker barrel, its kit of oysters 
with a board laid over the top, its 
salted hams and clusters of codfish 
hung from hooks and guarded casu- 
ally by sheets of tanglefoot. No cus- 
tomer in these days would give up 
the protection of cellophane and re- 
frigeration. But everything costs so 
much! 

Second, and this is the big one, 
there’s the item of rising wages; not 
only in grading and processing but 
in all kinds of performances between 
the farmer’s gate and the customer's 
loading platform at the supermarket. 
A friend tells of a schoolboy holding 
a vacation job in the warehouse of 
a food market at a wage of $65 for 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The right salt—and the right salting method—can 
save you money and improve your product 

And that’s where Morton's 3-Way Salting Service 
can help you plenty! 


First, 


Morton offers expert advice on the right salt and 
right salting method for your operation through 
its trained staff of Consulting Engineers. On re- 
quest, a representative will call and analyze your 
particular requirements ... with the objective of 


Saving money and improving quality. 


Second, 


only Morton offers a complete line of canning salts 
—including the right salt for your needs, always 
available at favorable prices and freight rates. This 


is possible because only Morton has nine plants, 
strategically located to serve you promptly and 
economically wherever your cannery may be. 


Third, 


Morton offers three labor-saving salting methods 
that can cut your costs. The Sa/t Tablet Depositor 
drops one tablet in each can at high speed with never- 
fail accuracy. The Bulk Salter 
amounts into each can by the economical bulk 
method. The Morton Brinemaker delivers up to 800 


meters precise 


gals. of clear, fully saturated brine an hour, piped 
anywhere in your plant. 


Stop and Think! 


A thorough, no-obligation study of your salting 
operation may boost your profits. Better mail the 
coupon below today! 


I would like information on: 


[-] Morton Canning Salt [] The Brinemaker 
MORTON SALT COMPANY [] The Bulk Salter [] The Salt Tablet Depositor 


Industrial Division 
Dept. FM-10, 120 S. LaSalle St. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Name and Title 
Firm 
Address 


City Zone 


VV 
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TO HELP MOVE YOUR 
CANNED FOODS- 
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12500. to grocers 
promotion 1feas 


To help super-market operators sell more canned 
foods, Continental launched a new broad-gauge pro- 
gram last month. This is a continuous program. As 
time goes on, we are going to drive home the point 
that canned foods are the most promotable items in 
the modern grocery store. 


This month, to increase interest still further, we 
are announcing a $2500 contest to grocers for their 
best ideas on promoting canned foods. There will be 
32 prizes, and we expect hundreds of grocery people 
to participate. Experience shows that for every 
grocer who enters, a dozen more will be thinking 
about the opportunity that canned foods present. 


“ 


FOR GREATER SALES... 
MONTH AFTER MONTH 


Each month, five leading grocery magazines are 
carrying Continental’s handbook of practical 
canned foods promotion—the Canned Foods 
Merchandiser. 

In addition, we are publishing our monthly 
Canned Foods Merchandiser Digest. Our mailing 
list is growing fast. We hope soon to catch the 
eye and imagination of every alert super-market 
operator. We’re going to sell canned foods where 
they must be sold—in the store. 

Reprints of Canned Foods Merchandiser and 
the Digest are available in any quantity upon 
request. 


READ BY 242,000 GROCERS CONTINENTAL (CC CAN COMPANY 


@ CHAIN STORE AGE 
@ FOOD TOPICS 


@ PROGRESSIVE GROCER Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


@ SUPERMARKET MERCHANDISING Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
@ SUPERMARKET NEWS Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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NATIONAL FOOD DiSTRIBUTORS’ ASSOCIATION takes first step to promote better understanding 
of the food trade press functions and possibilities at 27th annual convention in Chicago, in 
August. Thirty-one food trade publications participated in convention booth to inform distributors 
and manufacturers about the need for coordinated efforts to increase sales at the wholesale and 


retail level. 


Shown in press booth, left to right, are: Emmet J. Martin, NFDA executive vice-president; Albert 
Buddenhagen, Ist vice-president of association and head of Albert Buddenhagen Food Distribut 
ing Co., Brooklyn; Wendell W. Bishop, NFDA president and leading food distributor in Des 
Moines, lowa; rear, Porter F. Leach, merchandising consultant to the association 


Tri-State to feature 
colorful trade show 


Tri-State Packers’ Association 
through its merchandising committee 
chairman Dixon Leatherbury, has 
announced that a _ big exhibit of 
member packers’ products will be 
featured at the Association’s 51st an 
nual convention to be held in Balti 
more, Dec. 2-3. 

Displays of packers’ brands and 
labels will show trade buyers the 
wide variety of products and styles 
of products packed in the Tri-State 
area. 


Food Sanitarians form 
three new sections 


The Association of Food Industry 
Sanitarians formation of 
three new local sections. They are 


The Golden Gate Section, cover 


announces 
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ing the San Francisco area, with 
Rolie O'Neal, F. M. Ball Co., PO Box 
3, Fruitvale Station, Oakland 1, as 
president. 

The Southern California Section 
covering the Los Angeles area, with 
C. R. Sutherland, Bireley’s Div., Gen 
eral Foods Corp., 1127 N. Mansfield 
Ave., Hollywood 38, as president. 

The New York Section, covering 
the New York area, with C. A. Clark 
General Foods Corp., 250 North St 
White Plains, as president. 


NCA’‘s Sanborn Dies 


Norris H. Sanborn, 53, food tech 
nologist and sanitary engineer, who 
has been in charge of the National 
Canners Association's waste-disposal 
program for 30 years, died September 
1 in a Madison, Wis., hospital. San 
born was on a field trip at Beaver Dam 
when he suffered the fatal attack 
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FREEZING 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


: 


He was born in 1900 in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and spent his early 
vears in Puerto Rico and Cuba where 
his father was engaged in sugar pro- 
duction. After coming to the U. S., 
he was educated in New York City 
attended George 
Washington University where he re- 
ceived two degrees. He joined the 
NCA Washington Laboratory staff in 
1923 


schools and later 


Continental Can Offers 
Cash Awards for Canned- 
Food Promotion Ideas 


4 $2500 cash-award contest for 
canned foods merchandising ideas is 
the latest news on Continental Can 
Company s Program. 
Food retailers throughout the country 


Merchandising 
will be asked to submit new ideas 
for pushing canned foods, with 32 
money prizes offered as reward. 

Continental suggests ideas on such 
subjects as how to tie canned foods 
in with seasonal or holiday promotions, 
tie-in of canned foods with meats, 
how to introduce a new canned food, 
or ways to draw customers’ attention 
to canned foods sections. The com- 
pany says, “it may be a successful 
promotion you ran a@ year ago, oT 
last week, or are planning to run in 
the future it may be an old 
idea with a new twist.” 

Cash awards will range from a first 
prize of $1000, to a second prize of 
$500, ten third prizes of $50, and 
fourth prizes of $25 each. 
Only people working in retail grocery 
eligible Each retail con- 
testant can send in as many entries 
limited to 200 words 


twenty 
stores are 


as he wishes 
each. Entries will be judged by im- 
partial experts from five grocery field 
trade publications and winners will 
be notified by mail. Ideas should be 
sent to MERCHANDISING CON- 
TEST, Box 1724, New York 17, New 
York. The deadline is November 20, 
1954 
Continental's canned foods mer 
chandising program, aimed at moving 
more canned foods by providing gro- 


cery store operators with new selling 





and promotion ideas, was launched 
in September. Full-page trade adver- 
tisements titled, “Canned Foods Mer- 
chandiser” will run in grocery 
publications and give food store peo- 
ple merchandising ideas for canned 
food products. 

Supplementing this advertising ser- 
ies, is a monthly direct-mail tabloid, 
“Canned Foods Merchandiser Digest,” 
containing additional 
ideas, promotion hints 


merchandising 

pictures and 
news stories, all designed to be of 
practical value to the 100,000 food 
retailers receiving each issue. 


Dr. F. J. Stare 


How Fresh Is Fresh? 


\ popular consumer article which 
explodes the myth that fresh fruits 
and vegetables are superior in food 
value to commercially canned and 
frozen foods appeared in the Septem 
ber issue of McCall's magazine. The 
feature entitled, ““‘How Fresh Is 
Fresh?” was written by Fredrick J. 
Stare, M. D., and Julia A. Shea, M. S., 
of the Department of Nutrition at the 
Harvard School of Public Health. Dr. 
Stare is well-known as one of the 
country’s foremost nutritionists. 

The National Canners Association, 
in cooperation with McCall's, is mak- 
ing reprints of this article widely avail- 
able to the trade, since it is felt to 
be such an important and effective 
presentation of the case for canned 
foods. Reprints have already been 
sent to all canners and canner asso- 
ciation secretaries, brokers, and lead- 
ing wholesalers and retailers, as well 
as the country’s foremost nutritionists, 
home economists and food editors. 

A four-page booklet which will pre- 
sent the full text of the article in 
more permanent form for the use of 
salesmen, brokers and other industry 
representatives will be available from 
NCA at a nominal cost. 

The thesis of Dr, Stare’s article is 
stated in the following quotation, 
“Modern canned (this means in glass, 
too) and frozen foods are picked at 
the precise moment of ripeness, then 
quickly and carefully processed. This 
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way (and we emphasize the words 
ripe, fresh, carefully processed) canned 
and frozen foods contain essentially 
the same food values as fresh prod- 
uce. Think of the thousands of 
hours spent by American housewives 
in preparing fresh produce in the 
erroneous belief they are feeding 
their families more ‘healthfully’. This 
myth has been passed down from 
mother to daughter until it is firmly 
established in many a homemaker’s 
mind.” 

As Dr. Stare points out, “Much of 
the produce offered to us in the mar- 
kets is more than a week old and 
has journeyed hundreds of miles be- 
fore it appears on grocery store coun- 
ters. Thanks to modern transportation 
and refrigeration, it is still nutritious 
and tasty, but fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are not superior in food value 


to commercially canned and frozen 
foods.” 


Kraut to Saver 

National Kraut Packers Association 
presents a year’s supply of kraut to 
Hank Sauer, slugging outfielder of the 
Chicago Cubs at the recent “Hank 
Sauer Day.” Mary Joseph makes token 
presentation of a king-sized can of 
kraut. 


Canco-ClO Reach Settle- 
ment 


Reaching agreement a full month 
ahead of the contract date, American 
Can Company and the United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO, on August 
28 settled on wages and_ benefits 
which were subject to negotiation by 
September 30 under the reopening 
terms of their two-year labor con- 
tract. 

The settlement calls for a general 
wage increase of five cents per hour 
for 20,000 employes represented by 
the union in 36 plants of the company, 
and substantial improvements in the 
group insurance and pension plans; 


it was announced in a joint statement 
by Al Whitehouse, chairman of the 
60-man_ steelworker negotiating com- 
mittee, and E. T. Klassen, represent- 
ing American Can Company. 

Commenting on the dispatch with 
which negotiations were conducted, 
Whitehouse said: “Few major labor 
contracts have ever been settled so 
far ahead of the deadline. It is a 
definite milestone in the progress of 
enlightened labor-management rela- 
tions.” 

The labor contract reopening called 
for renegotiation of the non-contribu- 
tory insurance and pension agree- 
ments made in March, 1950, expiring 
March 15, 1955. Under the new 
terms the pension plan is patterned 
after the plan recently negotiated by 
the Steelworker Union with the major 
steel-producing companies. It calls for 
a minimum retirement pension at 
age 65 of $140 per month for em 
ployes with 30 years of service, and 
disability pensions from a minimum 
of $75 per month for employes with 
15 years service. 

Some of the improvements of the 
new insurance agreement provide for 
payment of hospital bed and board 
up to $15 per day for a maximum of 
120 days, for payment of special hos- 
pital services up to $150, and con- 
tains a special “catastrophe” provision 
calling for payment of 75 percent 
additional special service costs up to 
a maximum of $2,000. It also provides 
for payment of surgical fees up to 
$250, and extends the payment for 
sickness and accident benefits up to 
26 weeks. 

The labor contract expires Septem 
ber 30, 1955. The revised pension 
and insurance agreements continue 
to March 14, 1958, and March 14 


1957, respectively. 


“Canning Industry” Has 
Been Reissued 


“The Canning Industry,” the 36- 
page booklet describing the canning 
industry and the public service val- 
ues of its products, has been reissued 
by the National Canners Assoication, 
in its second edition. 

Each chapter presents an individual 
phase of canning activity—the history 
of canning, economic importance of 
the industry, scientific research, high 
quality raw products, containers, can- 
ning machinery, canning procedure, 
distribution and buying of canned 
foods, their nutritive values, and how 
to get best use from them. 

The revised booklet brings the data 
up to date (the first edition was 
1952) and adds new features. It im- 
plements the Association's continuing 
and expanding program of increasing 
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the acceptance and consumption of 
canned foods. It will be used to pre- 
sent information for newspaper and 
magazine editors and writers, radio 
and TV program directors, high school 
and college students, and _ others. 
N.C.A. members are being asked to 
disseminate its information to their 
local news and radio outlets, and to 
use it as background for their ap- 
pearances before local clubs or or- 
ganizations, and in their own public 
relations programs. 


Northwest Canners and 
Freezers To Hold Joint 
Convention in January 


The conventions of Northwest Fro- 
zen Foods Association and the North- 
west Canners Association are to be 
held consecutively this winter at Se- 
attle, January 10-13, inclusive, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement made 
jointly by Edgar M. Burns, freezers’ 
secretary, and by C. R. Tulley, execu- 
tive vice-president of the canner 
group. 

In former years the freezers held 
their convention in December and 
the canners in January. The practice 
has encountered the objections of a 
large percentage of the industry who 
are both freezers and canners, be- 
cause of the time required, and the 
substantial cost of travel and hotel ac- 
commodations, for attendance at both. 
This year for the first time, through 
joint committee action in both asso- 
ciations, arrangements have been 
made with the Olympic Hotel in 
Seattle for the scheduling of the 
Northwest Frozen Foods Association 
convention on January 10 and 11, to 
be immediately followed by the 
Northwest Canners Association con- 
vention January 12 and 13. Many 
representatives of freezer-canners, sup- 
ply firms and others are expected to 
participate in the program through- 
out the entire period. 


Pickle Week Study Tops 
Fall Program Agenda 


Spotlight session at the October 27 
annual meeting of the National Pickle 
Packers Association, to be held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, will be the 
panel and floor discussion of Pickle 
Week merchandising policies. 

The off-the-record assembly will 
thrash out the “McCarthy-like” issue 
which has attracted the keenest  in- 
terest in decades among veteran 
picklers. 

Meeting the issue head on with a 
member forum is expected to develop 
constructive suggestions in a major 
effort to unify objectives and achieve 
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maximum improvements of the asso 
ciation’s promotion programs which 
have spearhead d pickles into position 
as chief contender for the No. 1 sales 
spot in the canned fruit and vegetable 
line-up. 

There will be a special get-together 
for picklers’ wives, and the big har- 
vest ball in the Drake’s Gold Coast 
Room on October 26, 


HARM DREWES (center), during his 26 years 
with Ferry-Morse Seed Co. as seed breeder 
and superintendent of the F-M Oakview Seed 
Breeding Station, has visited nearly every 
seed-growing area in this country. Recently, 
however, he was able to return to his native 
Holland and other European countries where 
he visited with European seedsmen. Here he 
is shown at Kastrup, Denmark, with (left) 
Tage Hansen and (right) Svend Hansen. 


Food Leaders To Speak 
At Packaging Forum 

Many well-known men in the food 
field will be speakers at the Pack 
aging Institute’s 16th annual forum 
to be held in the Hotel Roosevelt 


New York, October 25-27. They in- 
clude: J. J. Nicks, Corn Products Re 
fining Co.; K. F. Lang, H. J. Heinz 
Co.; E. J. Monahan, National Biscuit 
Co.; J. A. Warren, American Home 
Products; E. P. Lee and L. W. Elder, 
General Foods Corp.; S. Harrison 
Kraft Foods Corp 

Among the subjects they will dis- 


cuss are “Solution of Packaging Odor 


and Flavor Problems;” “A Packager 


Looks at Statistical Quality Control,” 
and “Training the Adhesion Engineer.” 


Big Tuna Year Forecast 


More than a _ half-billion cans of 
tuna will be consumed in America 
this coming year. That is the calcula 
tion of the Tuna Research Founda 
tion of Long Beach, Calif.. with a 
sizable percentage of this amount 
being dispensed over the retail coun 
ters during National Tuna Week, No 


vember 4-13 


According to the Foundation’s exec- 
utive director, Edwin L. Morris, the 
tuna catch received at canneries so 
far this year, added to the reports 
from boats at sea, indicates that tuna 
from California will be plentiful and 
priced economically to keep the home- 
maker's budget in balance. 


Kansas is good site 
for food plants 


Kansas is conspicuously lacking in 
food canning production although the 
state is a natural location for canning 
industries, according to a study re- 
cently completed for the Kansas In- 
dustrial Development Commission. 

Each year, the report states, Kan- 
sas consumers of canned foods spend 
$22 million with out-of-state canners 
because the few canneries in Kansas 
are unable to keep up with the de- 
mand. In a_ six-state area adjacent 
spend $125 
with canning firms 

Further investiga- 
made of the possi- 


to Kansas, consumers 
million annually 
outside the area 
tions should be 
bilities of an enlarged canning indus- 


try in Kansas. 


THIS CAN OF TOMATOES, put up by Van 
Camp’s 50 years ago, and “as fine in flavor, 
color, and odor as a fresh pack,” according to 
Stokely-Van Camp officials, was recently dis- 
covered in the basement of Mrs. Elsie W. 
Luther, East Providence, R. |. The company, 
in return for the ancient can, has given Mrs. 
Luther a complimentary assortment of Stokely 
and Van Camp's products, which Mrs. Luther 
soys, will not be put to the 50-year test 


Maryland Governor To 

Address Tri-Staters 
Maryland’s Governor McKeldin will 

Tri-State 


Association's annual conven 


address members of the 


Packers 
tion, to be held in Baltimore, Decem 


) 


ber 2-3, according to an association 


announcement, 
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Watch Those Welder’s Sparks! 


Its a Direct Responsibility of Management To See 
That Only Responsible and Trained Personnel Use 
Welding Equipment On the Plant Premises 


Iv HAS NOT BEEN MANY YEARS ago 
that the local blacksmith shop and 
iron foundry were the only places in 
town where hot metal working was 
found. In-plant welding and flame 
cutting were unheard of. About the 
only hot metal a canner had to worry 
about was the solder for his can 
sealing equipment. 

Today it would be hard indeed to 
find a food packer who hasn't at least 
one oxyacetylene or arc welding rig 
in his maintenance shop or who does 
n't hire a contract welder occasionally 
for installation or maintenance jobs 
Traditional types of wood construc 
tion have been replaced by metal 
construction of one type or another 
Welded connec 


bolted and riveted 


in many buildings 
tions instead of 
connections in machinery and plumb 
ing assemblies; building maintenance 
and machinery installation—call for 
greater and greater use of welding 
and cutting equipment. It has become 
an indispensable tool of industry—and, 
unfortunately, with it has come an 
increasing toll of burned out plants 
the result of careless and untrained 
use of this new tool of the trade 

Despite the eftorts of the fire pre 
vention fraternity, including manu 
facturers of cutting and welding 


equipment, employee awareness of the 


Cc. M. WESTERMAN 
Chief Engineer 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc. 
Chicago 


fire and explosion hazards inherent 
in the equipment has not kept pace 
with the increased use of the equip 
ment. Careless welding and cutting 
practices today rank among the fore 
most fire causes in industry 

Some of our largest and most dis 
recent years have 
resulted from this hazard. The “Nor- 


astrous fires in 


MORE THAN 110 MILLION DOLLARS 
LOST BECAUSE OF WELDING FIRES! 


The General Motors Corp. fire in Livonia, 
Mich., (left) cost $50 million, and the “Nor- 
mandie” fire (below) cost more than $60 
million. Both disasters were tragic examples 
of costly fires caused by careless use of weld- 
ing equipment. 


mandie”—luxury liner of the French 
passenger fleet—was swept by fir 
started by a welder who 
failed to remove flammable life pre 
servers from beneath the job he was 
working on. The fire spread out of 
control and the proud ship “Norman 
die” sank at her berth in New York 
Harbor. The General Motors fire last 
vear at Livonia, Michigan—the largest 
single-plant fire in U. S. 
$50,000,000 worth—started when 


careless 


history 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK OCTOBER 3-9, focuses attention on our 
tremendous national fire waste, which last year involved more 
than 12,000 human lives and cost more than a billion dollars in 
destroyed property. Aside from the shamefulness of this loss of life 
and physical resources, the fire toll creates a tax on each and 
every one of us in loss of operating profits, bankrupted business, 
increased insurance cost. Most fires can be prevented, since most 
fires are the result of human carelessness. One of the prominent 
fire hazards today in food processing plants is the careless use of 
welding and cutting equipment by plant employees or contract 
welders. This article touches on some of the aspects of that fire 
hazard and the corrective measures which can be taken to mini- 
mize the chances of a disastrous fire striking down your plant. 
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Excessive pressure produces greater spark travel 


65 Ft 
lo Ft 


and greater fire hazard. Careful operators 


HW Ft 14 Ft 


will follow the manufacturers’ instructions and use minimum pressure needed for work. (Photos 
on this page courtesy of Linde Air Products Co., a division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.) 


sparks from a contract welder’s torch 
ignited flammable residue in a drip 
pan, this in a brand new plant gener 
ally considered to be completely free 
of serious fire hazard and built of 
apparently fire-resistive construction 
The fire along the 
length of the drip pan, igniting heavy 
pitch coating on top of a metal deck 


spread entire 


roof, transmitting to oil reservoirs in 
metal working equipment scattered 
throughout the plant. The entire 40 
acre plant was eventually engulfed 
by flames and virtually destroyed 

Nor have food processors escaped 
the consequences of this hazard. In 
Sacramento, California, a few years 
ago, a large fruit processing and freez 
ing plant under construction was bad 
ly wrecked by fire when ground cork 
insulation being applied to the walls 
of a new freezer building was ignited 
by a welder’s torch. Fires from the 
same cause have occurred repeatedly 
in recent years in food processing es 
tablishments. 

Nearly all of these fires result not 
trom defects in the welding and cut 
ting equipment itself but from the 
uninformed or careless use of such 
equipment. That is a situation respon 
sibility for which rests pretty much 


with plant management. Only respon 


sible and trained personnel—plant 


employee and contractor employee 


alike should be 


equipment on your 


permitted to use 
plant premises 
An effectual control to accomplish this 
is not difficult to apply. First, see to it 
that the area in your maintenance 
shop where regular welding work is 
to be done is safe for that purpose 
at all times—all combustible construc 
tion covered by sheet metal, or pro 
tected by incombustible welding 
curtains and at least one hand fire 
extinguisher available in the area fon 
emergency use. Insist that work in 
volving welding or cutting be re 


moved to this area whenever 
practicable and performed there in 
safe surroundings. Then, see to it 
that no welding or cutting is permit- 
ted elsewhere in the plant by anyone 
until the 
personally inspected the proposed job 
himself that 
proper safety precautions have been 
taken—every time work of this kind 


is to be done, whether by plant em 


plant superintendent has 


location and satisfied 


ployee or by contractor employee 
A simple and effective means of en 
forcing this rule is to chain and pad 


lock the welding equipment to a post 


34 Ft 


26 Ft 


in your maintenance shop and let 
the plant superintendent be sole cus- 
todian of the key 

More and more plant owners, realiz 
ing the serious hazard presented by 
unsupervised welding and cutting in 
their plants, have adopted a “weld 
permit” system. One such system, easy 
to put into effect, requires the oper 
ator of the equipment to obtain the 
written permission of the plant super 
intendent before any welding or 
cutting job is started. In turn, the 
superintendent signs a statement that 
he personally inspected the job site 
before the work was started to make 
certain that all precautions have been 
taken and 


tour of the area following the com 


further, that he made a 


pletion of the work within 30 minutes 
after the job was finished. The signed 
form is then placed on the plant 
manager's desk attesting to the fact 
that all reasonable precautions were 
taken on the job. Fires caused by 
careless welders would decrease con 
siderably if more plant managements 
insisted upon such a _ procedure in 
their properties 

After each welding or cutting job 
is completed, the superintendent 


should inspect the location again 
within half an hour to make sure 
that no sparks or hot metal have 
started a smoldering fire in combus 


(Continued on page 30) 


Inspect the job location before the work is started. The plant super 
intendent should satisfy himself that the area is “fire safe” 
permitting the work to proceed. Remove combustible material 


Welding sparks readily ignite combustible material, as this demon 
before stration proves. Keep flammable material at least 30 feet away from 


cutting or welding work and thus minimize danger of costly fires 
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New Handling and Processing Section is Established 
by the American Society for Horticultural Science 


Varietal Evaluation, Maturity Studies, and Procedures for Canning, Freezing, 
Dehydration, and Fermentation Will Be Topics for Discussion at ASHS Meetings 


A NEW “handling 
and processing section” by the Ameri- 
can Society for Horticultural Science 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 


highlighted the Society’s annual meet- 
ing, held September 5-8 at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville 

The new section, its establishment 
unanimously approved by the mem- 
bership, will be concerned with re- 
search findings and progress reports 
on the following subjects: 

1, Effect of maturity of 
fruits and 


specific 
vegetables as related to 
handling and processing. Examples 
are methods of determining maturity 
and the effects of specific stages of 
maturity on the methods of handling 
fruits and vegetables from harvest to 
packaging 


the consumer, including 


processing, and storage. 

2. Evaluation of varieties as related 
to handling and processing. 

3. Methods of handling, i.e., har 
vesting, packaging, and storage; proc- 
essing methods—canning, freezing, 
fermentation; and 
flavor, 


texture, nutritive values, and chemical 


dehydration, and 


quality evaluation of color, 
residues 

At this year’s meeting, 34 papers 
were presented that dealt with han- 
dling and processing of fruits and 
vegetables. Some of the papers are 
summarized briefly as follows: 


Insecticide Residues 
and Detergent Washing 


C. H. Van Middlem, R. E. Waites, 
and V. D. Thompson of the University 
of Florida discussed insecticide resi- 
dues and the use of detergent wash- 
ing for the removal of these residues 
from vegetable crops. Residues, seven 
days after application, for parathion 
range from 0.3 to 2.6 ppm., malathion 
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from 0.8 to 8.7 ppm., and chlordane 
from 0.5 to 4.0 ppm. depending, of 
course, on the vegetable. The authors 
reported that “In general, the phos- 
phatics were found to break down 
rapidly than the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons.” 

In their washing experiments, the 
authors reported that water washing 
alone removed up to 60% of the 


more 


surface residues of toxaphene and 
parathion depending on the specific 
vegetables and the initial deposits. 
The use of detergents removed signi- 
ficantly more of the toxaphene residue 
than water from all vegetables ex- 
cept tomatoes. No other conclusive 
benefits were shown from the use of 
synthetic detergents as an aid in the 
removal of these specific insecticide 
residues. 


Flavor and Texture Studies 
on Frozen Elberta Peaches 


D. G. DeWeese, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, presented data on the effect 
of ripeness on flavor and texture of 
frozen Elberta peaches. Fresh peach- 
es were held at various storage tem- 
peratures (32°, 52°, and 72°F.) for 
various periods of time (2-16 days). 
The quality of the frozen product 
was evaluated by a nine-member 
taste panel using tree-ripened peach- 
es as a control. Firm, ripe peaches 
required to ripen from 2-4 days at 
72° to score as good as the tree- 
ripened peaches. Firm, ripe peaches 
held at 32° for 16 days and then 
ripened at 72° for 2-4 days were 
rated equal or better in texture and 
flavor scores when compared to the 
tree-ripened peaches. Peaches held 
at 52° for eight days and then proc- 
essed immediately scored as good as 


tree-ripened peaches. From these 
studies, DeWeese concluded that it 
is possible to hold firm, ripe Elberta 
peaches at 32° for periods up to two 
weeks and then ripen them at 72° 
for 2-4 days with the resultant quality 
as good as or better than frozen tree- 
ripened peaches. 

B. A. Twigg, University of Mary- 
land, discussed the trimetric test for 
determining the quality of raw corn 
and the prediction of quality of the 
canned and frozen products. The de- 
termination of the succulometer and 
pericarp values and kernel diameter 
is necessary, according to Twigg, for 
the prediction of the U. S. maturity 
score, On the canned and frozen prod- 
uct, the determination of the alcohol 
insoluble solids, pericarp content, and 
kernel size is necessary for the deter- 
mination of the maturity score. 

Prof. Twigg showed the interrela- 
tionships of these different objective 
measures of the attributes of quality 
of raw and processed corn through 
the use of nomographs. He further 
pointed out that “The same lct of 
raw corn will result in a finished prod- 
uct having essentially the same grade 
whether it is preserved by freezing 
or canning.” The conclusions in this 
paper were drawn from samples proc- 
essed in Maryland. The samples were 
all cut whole-grain style and packed 
in brine. 

Leonard Morris and Harlan Pratt 
of the University of California pre- 
sented an excellent paper on the ef- 
fect of temperature on the storage 
behavior of onions used primarily for 
dehydration. In their work, Southport 
white globe onions from three differ- 
ent areas in the West were stored at 


(Continued on page 31) 
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a Cherries are dumped from picking buckets into portable transport 

ing tanks at Frozen Dog Ranch, one of Gem Canning Co.'s growers 
located in fabulous Emmett Valley of Idaho. Grower and canner alike 
are enthusiastic over this efficient, economical method of transporting 
cherries 


Here a lift truck takes a loaded tank of cherries from farm truck 
The tank, in one quick operation, will be deposited in the special 
Gem-made dumping cradle inside the cannery. Same lift truck loads 
outgoing tanks, filled with fresh water, onto growers trucks 7 


RSP Cherries .. . 


Transported in Water 
From Orchard 


Five Years Use Has Proved Advantages 


> 


Of Water Method to This Idaho Canner 


THe Gem Canninc Co Emmett with using lug boxes. Case yields per necessal firmness Cems canning 


Idaho, has been transporting Mont given amount of fruit are higher un day now starts in the morning, often 


morency cherries in water from. the der thi ystem because cherries suf b 10 a.m., instead of 


orchard to the cannery for five years. fer less damage in the orchard and vhich w 


much later 


Via the Cust when cherries 


his system is working splendidly, en route to the cannery vere handled in lugs. Jones says that 


from the standpoints of both the can 3) Since the cherries retain their cherries are in water only about half 


ner and grower, according to Ira ¢ long as when they were brought 
Jones, Gem’s president and manager o the cannery in lug boxes and 


Major advantages, as outlined by Cover Plmere oaked in permanent-type soak tanks 
this aggressive and fast-moving fruit 1) Using portable tanks allows 
and vegetable canner, are: (1) sav Ira C. Jones (right), manager rem to segregate cherries by quality 
ings in labor. Lift trucks do all the of Gem Canning Co., and F. D. 0 iriet vhich facilitates closer and 
heavy work at the cannery and have Fuller, assistant plant manager, r grading. For example, if cher 
eliminated two to three men who look over plump, ‘‘tanked’’ from one particular orchard are 
previously handled lug boxes Now cherries that not more than an rtiriti iniformly mall oF unusually 
no lugs are used at Gem hour previously were hanging lia egregated in 

(2) Higher quality cherries. Bruis on the tree. Here, cherries are portable tanks and processed accord 
ing and bleeding are virtually elim being cooled. Gem’s cherries 


aot 


inated by Gem’s method of are in water only half as long vrower doesn’t have to 
transporting fruit in water. Also, the as when they were brought to iintain lug boxes. Also 
fruit retains its plumpness and natural the cannery in lug boxes and } wehard operations 
clean appearance in the water, and soaked in permanent-type soak 


less reconstitution is necessary afte1 tanks 


are more effi 


e the same volume of 


it reaches the cannery, as compared Continued on page 28) 
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Cleverly and colorfully packaged fo attract, 
explain and sell—this is how the carded 
opener will be displayed in retail stores. 





on the Vapor-Vacuum 
‘Lid Flipper 


WHITE CAP COMPANY ANNOUNCES 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY NATION’S 
NO. 1 HOUSEWARES MERCHANDISER 


Pretty soon, now, a multitude of 
shoppers are going to discover 
and buy —the finest all-around pry- 
off cap opener ever developed. 


By arrangement with White Cap 
Co., the famous Ekco Products Co. 
is now manufacturing and distrib- 
uting the Vapor-Vacuum Cap 
Opener. Starting early this Fall, 
EKCO, the giant of the housewares 
field, is placing this opener in vari- 
ety, hardware, department and food 
stores, to sell at 10¢. 


In food trade the White 
Cap-Ekco deal is being heralded as 


circles, 


top level news. For some time, 
packaging authorities have known 
that once there’s a ‘‘Lid Flipper’’ in 
the kitchen, pry-off caps are welcomed 
as the easiest-opening closures of all. 


60 million free small openers paved the way 


J 


The famous opener 
that makes pry-off caps 
easiest of all to open! 


Further, White Cap’s own “‘give- 
away’ of 60 million small openers 
of the same type has paved the way 
for universal acceptance and pur- 
chase of the large combination 
opener which Ekco is about to mar 
ket at 10¢ 


Along with marketing through re- 
tail channels, the ‘Lid Flipper’’ will 
also be available to packers for pro- 
motional use. Inquiries may be 
to Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, or to White Cap Co. 


addressed 


Nation’s Press hails opener as major news item! 


Newspapers, magazines, business papers, T'V and radio have all given the 


new opener an amazing play. 


Ever since White Cap Co.’s first news 


release on the new combination design, all these media have featured it 
as a news item. Literally hundreds of stories and broadcasts have been 
voluntarily carried as news, nationally and locally. A few typical quotes: 


Washington Post & Times-Herald 


FOUND: An easy way to flip your lid! 
It’s a new all-purpose opener for pry- 
off caps... . introduced recently by the 
White Cap Company of Chicago... 


Chicago Daily News 


A Chicago firm, which exerts a tre- 
mendous influence on the eating hab- 
its of millions of Americans, has intro- 


duced a kitchen tool that is expected 
to make vacuum-sealed glass jars the 
easiest to open of all food containers. 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


The invention of White Cap Com- 
pany’s Vacuum seal for glass jars revo- 
lutionized the canning industry . 

Having made over the canning indus 
try so successfully, the White Cap 
Co. set to work to find a way to help 


the homemaker get the jar open. 
They’ve found it! 


Wall Street Journal 


White Cap Company, which reports 
the vacuum pry-off cap industry 
capped close to 4 billion glass pack- 
ages last year, thinks the new opener 
will go a long way toward helping to 
reseal containers properly and pre- 
serve freshness and flavor. 


Chicago Sun-Times 
. One twist of the “‘key”’ and any 
size or type of vacuum lid pops off 
without bending or denting. It’sa very 
worthwhile gadget to own because the 
undamaged lid can be pressed back 
on—to preserve the jar contents. 
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ALASKA PERFECTION 


——— TENDEROMETER 


VALUE 
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Relation between tenderometer and equivalent shear-press values 
of Alaska peas (left) and Perfection peas (right) of different 
sieve sizes procured during successive harvest days 


Juterrelation between 


Tenderometer, Shear-Press and 


Alcohol-Insoluble Solids Values 


of Alaska and Perfection Peas 


K. G. Weckel, C. R. Rodriguez, D. C. Kuesel, and Harold Maze 
Department of Dairy and Food Industries 
University of Wisconsin 


K. D. Demaree 
Biological Science Branch 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S$. Department of Agriculture 


AMONG PROCEDURES currently used 
for evaluating the quality properties 
of fresh, unprocessed vined peas are 
tenderness as determined by the ten- 
derometer and in accordance with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
“U. §. Standards for Fresh Shelled 
Peas for Canning and Freezing.” Kra- 
mer et al (1) reported on the de- 
velopment and use of an instrument 
known as the shear-press for measur- 
ing the tenderness of peas. In_ the 
course of other work on the inter 
relation of grading procedures for 
fresh and canned peas, the tender- 
ometer, the shear press and the al 
cohol-insoluble solids tests on freshly 
compared, The 


sieved peas were 


24 


shear press used Was modified me- 
chanically from that originally devel 


oped, 


Procedure 


The peas used in the experiments 
were procured in approximately 300 
to 400 pound lots at a near-by can- 
nery immediately after delivery from 
the viners. The various lots of peas 
were selected on the basis of tender- 
ometer values, which ranged from 
85 to 140 in approximately 10-unit 
increments. They were promptly 
transferred to the pilot plant food- 
processing laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy and Food Industries 
at the University of Wisconsin. The 


peas were cleaned in a Clipper clean- 
er, washed in a Wisconsin washer, 
and sized in a Berlin grader. Each 
day both washed size-ungraded and 
size-graded peas were divided into 
15-pound quantities. Each of the 15- 
pound lots was subdivided into 10 
parts of 1.5 pounds each for use in 
the respective tests. Representative 
samples of the subdivided portions 
were used for determination of per 
cent alcohol-insoluble solids. The 
1.5-pound quantities of peas were 
tempered in water at 60° F., then 
divided into two equal parts, one for 
use in the tenderometer and the other 
in the shear-press. In this manner, 
10 determinations of each batch of 
peas were made with both the ten- 
derometer and the shear-press_ in- 
struments. The two instruments were 
operated simultaneously on the paired 
portions and by two operators, re- 
spectively. The test for alcohol-insolu- 
ble solids (3) was begun at the same 
time. 


Evaluation of Measurements 


The arithmetic mean, the standard 
deviation (2) and the maximum de- 
viations above and below the arith- 
metic means of the tenderometer and 
shear-press measurements were deter- 
mined. The range above and below 
the arithmetic mean was obtained by 
subtracting the arithmetic mean from 
the highest value of the 10 individual 
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ALASKA PERFECTION 


MS+ MIXED SIZE 
NGRADED SAMPLE 


CENT 


TENDEROMETER 
SHEAR PRESS 


AS PER 
C MEAN 


PER CENT 
ARITHMETIC MEAN 
ARITHMET! 


oF 


STANDARD DEVIATION 


OF 
STANDARD DEVIATION 


23 4 sse¢e¢t2s¢te BIT Theat eh te hibtha 
SIEVE SIZE SIEVE SIZE 
FIGURE 3 FIGURE 4 @> 


Relation of the standard deviations (as per cent of the arithmetic 
means) of the tenderometer and shear-press values of Alaska 
peas (left) and Perfection peas (right) of different sieve sizes 
procured during successive harvest days. 


readings obtained for any one sample, 
and by subtracting the minimum val- 
ue of the 10 individual readings ob- 
tained for any one sample from the 
arithmetic mean value, respectively. 

Since the shear-press readings were 
several fold those of the tenderom- 
eter, it was necessary to determine 
a conversion factor to establish a ba- 
sis for comparison of the readings of 
the two instruments. This was derived 
(1) by dividing the arithmetic mean 
of each of the shear-press values by 
the corresponding mean of the ten- 
derometer readings, and (2) adding 
the ratios thus determined and divid- 
ing by the number of ratios. Thus, 


(1) ratio = mean of shear-press values 





mean of tenderometer values 


= wiiiie 90 
a) 90 


te 


(2) conversion factor = ratios 


- - TENDEROMETER VALUE 
number of ratios @ FIGURE 5 Relation between tenderometer and per cent alcohol in FIGURE 6 @> 


. . soluble solids values of the specific sizes of graded Alas- 
In these experiments, the conversion ka (left) and Perfection (right) peas procured during 
factor was 7.55. successive days of harvest 


Correlation coefficients were deter- @ FIGURE 7 FIGURE 8 @& 
mined for (a) tenderometer values ; 
and per cent alcohol-insoluble solids, 
(b) shear-press values and per cent of 
alcohol insoluble solids, and (ec) ten- 
derometer and shear-press values for 
both Alaska and Perfection peas. 


Results 


In Figures 1 and 2 are presented 
the data of the tenderometer and 
converted shear-press values (the 
mean of 10 measurements each) for fe SHEVE SIZE 2 
different sieve size Alaska and Per- : , a oes 
fection peas, respectively, procured 


SIEVE SIZE 3 


INSOLUBLE SOLIDS 


O SiEvVEe SIZES 


COHOL 


on succeeding days during the experi 
ment. The results obtained by the 4g : ts — ob a) 


Stan PRESS VALUE 


AL 


CENT 


two methods in measuring the tender 
ness of peas are similar. In Figures 
3 and 4 is presented the relation of 


the standard deviations of the tender- 5 Relation between shear-press and per cent 
alcohol insoluble solids values of specific sizes 
of graded Alaska (left) and Perfection (above) 


PER 


ometer readings and of the shear- 


press values, which indicate the 700 800 300 peas procured during wwecoulve days of 
degree of variability of each instru- SHEAR-PRESS VALUE harvest 
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ALASKA PERFECTION ment. The standard deviation in ten- 
derometer readings for Alaska peas 
ranged from 0.94 to 1.98, the average 
being 1.35. The comparable devia- 

wsys sures am, alec tions for Perfection peas ranged from 

MUwOERS DESIONATED OY 0.98 to 2.96, the average being 1.8. 
The standard deviations in shear-press 
readings for Alaska peas ranged from 
1.08 to 2.42, the average being 1.48. 
The comparable deviation for Perfec- 
tion peas ranged from 0.76 to 4.31, 
the average being 2.0. The individual 
readings for both instruments were 
grouped close to the mean values; 
the deviation was found not signifi- 
cant for practical purposes. 

In Figures 5 and 6 is presented 
the relation betwen the  tendero 
meter readings and the per cent al 

be 4h ihe 68 ee ee cohol-insoluble solids of each of the 
TENDEROMETER VALUE TENDEROMETER VALUE various sizes of graded Alaska and 
Perfection peas, respectively, from all 

Mm FIGURE 9 FIGURE 10 @ the lots procured during the experi- 


Relation between tenderometer and per cent alcohol in ment. Similarly, in Figures 7 and 8 
soluble solids values of each of the sizes of Alaska (left) 
and Perfection (right) peas as separated from each lot as 
procured on successive days of harvest 





is presented the relation between the 

shear-press readings and the per cent 

alcohol-insoluble solids of each of the 
various sizes of graded Alaska and 
Perfection peas. There is reasonably 
hi good correlation between the two 
methods (tenderometer and_ shear- 
press) and the alcohol-insoluble solids 

yh measurements, 

7 avn In Figures 9 and 10 is presented 
the relation between the tenderom 
eter readings and per cent alcohol- 
insoluble solids of the  size-graded 
peas as separated from each lot and 
as procured on the various days of 
the experiment. Similarly, in Figures 
11 and 12 is presented the relation 
between the shear-press readings and 
the per cent alcohol-insoluble solids 
of the size-graded peas as procured 
each day during the experiment. The 

oC 900 tenderometer and shear-press instru- 
aes ments respond similarly when com- 
pared with the alcohol-insoluble solids 
values of the peas. The correlation 

Relation between shear-press and alcohol insoluble solids coefficients derived from the data are 

values of each of the sizes of Alaska (left) and Perfection presented in Table 1. Since values 


(right) peas as separated from each lot as procured on above 0.900 may be considered good 
successive days of harvest 


souds 


wSO. VOLE 


CENT ALCOMOL 





@ FIGURE 11 FIGURE 12 @ 


correlation, it may be concluded there 
is close relation between the values 
obtained from the tenderometer and 
shear-press instruments and the qual 
ity of the raw peas as measured by 


TABLE | the aleohol-insoluble solids test 


Correlation Coefficients of Tenderometer, Shear-Press and References 


The Shear-Press; A Device for Mea 
suring Food Quality. A. Kramer, G. J 
Burkhardt, and H. P. Rogers. The 
Comparisons Alaska Peas Perfection Peas Canner 112, No. 5, p. 34, 1951 


Alcohol-Insoluble Solids Values for Alaska and Perfection Peas 


Methods of Statistical Analysis. C. H 
lenderometer vs. Alcohol-Insoluble Solids 0.921 0.934 Goulden, 2nd Ed., 1952. John Wiley 
and Sons, New York. 


Shear-Press vs. Alcohol-Insoluble Solids 0.951 0.965 Methods of Analysis for the Associa 


tion of Official Agricultural Chemists 
lenderometer vs. Shear-Press 0.973 0.998 7th Ed., 1950. 
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Choose from tne ’s 
FAMOUS FAMILY OF 


M&S FILLERS 


iG ry for OE ae because ua} are 


| 
UNSURPASSED for ACCURACY 


FMC M&S Plunger Fillers have set 
new standards for high accuracy 
filling. On the basis of thousands 
of accuracy of fill tests, by weight 
testing methods, M&S Fillers are 
unsurpassed for accuracy! 


And M&S Fillers lead the field for FMC MAS 6 Pocket Fillers FMC MAS @ Pocket Fillers FMC MES 10 Pocket Fillers 


one Handles virtually any liquid, semi-liquid For filling pulps, pastes and liquids in Handles a host of products of varying 
versatility, too: no other fillers can or semi-solid product. Can be furnished containers from 202% 203 to 404x611 consistencies from condensed milk to 


$ $ $ Se for can sizes from 202«102 to 610x910 size. Speed: up to 150 CPM on light heavy dog food for containers ranging 
liquid — a range oy te 0mm Speed: 150 CPM in smoll containers liquids; 250 CPM on heavier products in size from 2022102 to 404% 604 
iquid an eavy semi-soli pro ucts. 


Speeds up to 300 CPm 
These fillers are engineered for 
heavy duty and long life. Operating 
parts are fully enclosed. Drive gears 
run in oil. All inspection, lubrication, 
and adjustment points are readily 
accessible. Non-corrosive metals are 
used on all contact surfaces. Special 
“‘No-Can, No-Fill” feature prevents 
product waste. 


By all comparisons, these are the 
finest fillers made — designed and 
built to perform better at lower cost. 


FMC MAS 15 Pocket Fillers FME MEAS 20 Pocket Fillers FMC MES 30 Pocket Fillers 


For container sizes vp to 211 « 400 Delivers up to 500 CPM using jars or Designed for baby foods ond similar 
Handles citrus concentrates, baby foods cans. Typical products filled ore lubri products. Handles 5 to 8 ounce jars or 
and other semi-liquid free flowing prod cating oil, apple sauce, and chocolate cans of speeds of 600 CPM 
ucts of up to 450 CPM syrup Handles containers within a range 

of 202 to 40! diameter 


There’s an M &5S Filler 
t, can size, and can line Pett Ty 


, 


Write for full information, or call your nearest FMC representative. 


i @eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaee 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 


General Sales Offices: 
TRADE MARK WESTERN: SAN JOSE . CALIFORNIA EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 





Lift truck places tank of cherries in this special cradle which in turn tips up and empties cherries 
into large fluming tank (below). Modern materials handling equipment has taken the hard work 
out of handling cherries at Gem Canning Co., and gives a better product 


CHERRY HANDLING 


(Continued from page 21) 


cherries can be handled much faster 
in pails and tanks than in lugs. He 


does have to buy picking pails, but 
these cost only about 60c each and 


last almost indefinitely, as compared 
with the more expensive and shorter 
lived lug boxes. Moreover, Jones’ 
growers find that their pickers do a 
cleaner job of picking when using 
pails. 

This “direct from orchard to can 
nery operation starts when the grow 
er comes to the Gem plant early in 
the morning and picks up a number 
of portable tanks, each filled with 
1,500 pounds of fresh, cold water 
tanks, equipped with tight 


covers, are the same as those used 


These 


to water livestock. They are strong 


relatively cheap, and very durable 
and well-suited for transporting cher 
ries. Two tanks fit nicely on a regular 
short wheelbase truck. Some of Gem's 
growers strap one tank onto a trailer 
that’s pulled by a farm tractor 
Cherries are picked in galvanized 
10-quart pails. Each picker is as 
signed a number, and this number is 
painted on several pails used only 
by the same picker every day. The 
orchard — superintendent 


several full pails during the day and 


spot-weighs 


pays the picker on this weight basis 
Likewise, Jones pays growers on this 
weight. “We trust our growers to turn 
in accurate weights,” he explains 
This weight-control method is fast and 
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simple and eliminates complicated 
field record keeping. 

Full pails are placed on an open 
platform attached to the rear of a 
farm tractor, and the tractor is taken 
to a central point where the truck 
is parked. The 
dumped into the water. Each tank 
holds 1,500 pounds of fruit. Since 


cherries are almost of the same den 


cherries are then 


sity as water, there’s very little more 
weight on the cherries in the bottom 
of the tank than on the top ones. 
In the Gem operation, it’s only a 
matter of minutes from the time a 
cherry is picked until it is in water. 
Once the tanks are full, the lid is 
put on, and the truck is driven to 
the cannery. Here a lift truck re 
moves a tank at a time from the farm 
truck and, after cherries have cooled, 
takes the tank into the cannery and 
deposits it on a special, Gem-made 
dumping cradle. This cradle tips up 
and empties the portable tank of 
cherries into a large fluming tank that 
has a capacity of three portable tank 
fuls. From the fluming tank, the cher 
ries pass into size graders and other 
processing equipment. 
pitted at the plant. 
Outside, the lift truck hoists two 
tanks, freshly filled 


onto the grower’s truck, 


Cherries are 


more portable 
with water 
and he returns to the orchard for 
more cherries 

The lift truck, today’s modern ma 
terials handling miracle, and portable 
water tanks have solved a_ tedious, 
expensive, and laborious problem for 
this leading Idaho canner. 





Glass-Packed Tomato Juice 
Shows 300% Sales Increase 

Tomato juice packed in glass has 
tripled in popularity in the last five 
years as judged from sales of pry-off 
caps to that industry, 
White Cap Co., Chicago. 

Since 1949, sales of closures for 
vacuum-sealed glass containers of to- 
mato juice have increased over 300% 
at White Cap. Compared with over- 
all packing statistics for the tomato 
juice industry, this rise in sales indi 
cates that purchases of glass-packed 
tomato juice are accelerating five 
times faster than juice packed by any 
other method. 


reports the 


White Cap cites two reasons for 
the indicated preference for glass- 
packed tomato juice: (1) better fla 
vor, because juice is first homogen 
ized; and (2) eye appeal, which 
leads to impulse buying. 


USDA Proposes to Change 
Standards for Dried Apples 


The U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture has proposed to revise current 
grade standards for dried apples. The 
proposal introduces a new style of 
addition to 


“pie pieces” in rings, 


quarters, and _ slices. The style of 
quarters has been renamed “wedges” 
and a style of “cuts” also has been 
added. Names remain unchanged for 


the present three grades. 


Association Secretaries 
Meet, Compare Notes 


Recently the executive secretaries 
of four state associations met to com- 
pare notes and see first-hand how 
“the other fellow” Their 
meeting included tours of processing 
plants in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
New York. They discussed individual 
organization problems as well as prob- 
lems affecting the processing industry. 

Shown “closing the file” on the 
meeting are (1. to r.) Jack R. Grey 
Pennsylvania Canners Association; 
Warren R. Spangle, Indiana Canners 
Association; John W. Rue, Tri-State 
Packers’ Association; and William H. 
Sherman, New York State Canners 
& Freezers Association. 


operates. 
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MINUTE MAID Fresh-Frozen Orange Juice is pure, 


concentrated juice with natural vitamins (including 


Vitamin C) and minerals of ripe, fresh fruit. Easy to 
mix, and Nature’s own refreshment awaits you in each 
golden glassful. Good for babies — good for you, so drink 


all you want, any time. 


CONCENTRATE? \o epee, is proud to have been selected by Minute 
ORA © E Maid Corporation as a supplier of fine cans 
for this quality product . . . and to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of this leading company. May we talk it over 
with YOU? At the same time, we can bring you up-to-date 


on the many new service-benefits which stem from the 


recent consolidation of Crown’s worldwide resources. 


DIVISION 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA «+ CHICAGO «© ORLANDO «© NEW YORK «© BALTIMORE © BOSTON «¢ ST. LOUIS 
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WELDING 


(Continued from page 19) 


tible building spaces or combustible 
storage. This point is very important. 
Many fires break out shortly after 
the welding work has been completed 
and the operator has left the scene. 
Particularly is this true where weld 
ing and cutting is done near com 
bustible insulation in cold storage 
rooms, which seems to be a favorite 
place for burrowing fires created by 
sparks. These fires, unnoticed at the 
time, break out into disastrous blazes 
sometimes long after the welding work 
is finished. A very careful check of 
such situations is needed within half 
an hour after the welder has left the 
site, 


Necessary Precautions 
Need Not Be Complicated 


Precautions which should be taken 
before and during a welding or cut 
ting job need not be complicated to 
be effective. Essentially they are 

1. If possible, remove all combusti 
ble storage which will be within 30 
feet of the welding or cutting work 

2. Protect all 
storage and structural members ex 


other combustible 
posed to sparks or hot metal—such 
as floors, partitions, ceilings,—with in 
combustible or flame-proofed canvas 
shields, on 

3. Surround the work with incom 
bustible welding screens. 

4, Wet down combustible structur 
al members that cannot be adequate 
ly protected 

5. See that a fire extinguisher is 
readily accessible to the operator, An 
extinguisher mounted on the welding 
rig insures this 

6. Operate the welding equipment 
in accordance with the manufactur 
ers’ instructions and at proper pres 
sures. Excessive pressures mean 
greater spark travel. 

7. Inspect the premises when the 
work is done to make sure that hot 
sparks or hot metal have not started 
any small fires. 

Strangely 
started by the direct 


enough, few fires are 
flame or are 
from welding and cutting equipment. 
Even the untrained or careless oper 
ator seems to have respect for the 
extremely high temperature of the 
torch flame or electric arc, though he 
is apt to have little regard for the 
sparks and hot metal produced while 
he is welding or cutting. It is this 
casual attitude toward the hazard in 
volved that produces most of the fires 
started by the careless use of such 
equipment. ‘The sparks and molten 


Keeping welding equipment chained and 
locked to a post prevents use by unauthorized 
employees. Most welding and cutting fires 
are caused by careless or untrained opera 
tors. (Photo by Linde Air Products Co.) 


metal created during these operations 
have exactly the same high tempera 
tures as the flame or arc itself and 
retain sufficient temperature for a 
long enough time to ignite ordinary 
combustibles which may be exposed. 

Actual tests demonstrate the fact 
that combustible material can be ig 
nited by a shower of sparks from a 
cutting torch 30 feet distant 

The proper training of operators of 
welding and cutting equipment and 
the proper control and supervision 
over such work obviously is the an- 
swer for the prevention of _ this 
increasingly serious hazard. Fire pre 
vention inspectors are constantly on 


the alert for signs pointing to the 
careless or 


untrained welder. Their 
pertaining to this 
hazard in your own plant should be 


recommendations 


seriously considered. 


Consult Manufacturers 
For Excellent Training 
Manuals On Welding 


Manufacturers of welding and cut 
ting equipment, realizing the hazard 
created by unsafe use of their equip- 
ment, have prepared excellent  train- 
ing manuals for 
equipment which are available with 
out cost. It is the management's re 


operators of the 


sponsibility to become familiar with 
all these sources of information on the 
subject and then to apply the neces- 
sary safeguards in their own places 


EES ATE RT TIS 
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of business. The hazard is a real one 
and is increasing in scope as more and 
more welding and cutting work is 
done in industrial plants. The con 
servation of our plant facilities re- 
quires that we take prompt action 
to reduce the hazard to a minimum. 


(A copy of an excellently prepared 
“Cutting and Welding Permit,” as dis 
cussed in Mr. Westerman’s article can 
be secured from FOOD PACKER, 139 
N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., or from 
the Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau, 
P. O. Box 70, Portland 7, Oregon 

Ed.) 


KERR 
(Continued from page 12) 


a 40-hour week. And so on. At prac 
tically every point, wages are high 
and going higher. These cumulative 
additions increase the cost of living. 
Food processors have done magnifi 
cent work in offsetting some of these 
added improve- 
ments in their plants; but the total 
increases are too much to be can- 
celed out by 


costs by technical 


mechanical devices in 
processing plants. For example, the 
processor has no control over advanc 
ing transportation costs, 


Wage Increase Push 
Does Affect Food Costs 


Without 


about 


wanting to get rough 
labor, we may say that the 
rolling push to increase wages must 
and does touch food distribution costs 
at plenty of points. The National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents an- 
nounced not long ago that the only 
dark cloud in its business sky was 
the rash of strikes across the nation. 
Merely as an illustration: At this 
writing, the United Packinghouse 
Workers are talking of a strike for 
a 35-hour week at 40 hours pay, ‘plus 
further wage increases, plus addi- 
tional fringe benefits. Maybe they 
should have these things; but at the 
moment we're looking at this food 
index and trying to guess what makes 
it act like it does. 

Specialists tell us the index almost 
certainly will keep on keeping on. 
The farmer is out. He’s no longer 
the whipping boy for rising prices. 
The food processor isn’t a proper 
candidate to take his place; but the 
retail customer’s human nature, being 
what-t:ie... 

So this industry MAY have a 
blown-up public-relations problem 
not of its own making. 
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several different temperatures with 
in the range of 32°-104°F. The au 
thors pointed out that the best 
keeping quality, particularly for onions 
used for dehydration, was at the 
relatively high temperatures. Onions 
stored at the intermediate tempera- 
ture ranges sprouted considerably and 
more decay was present. Onions 
stored at the low temperatures re- 
mained excellent in quality from the 
standpoint of sprouting, weight loss 
and the absence of decay; however, 
reducing sugar content increased. The 
authors recommended the use of rel- 
atively high temperatures for com 
mercial onion storage, especially of 
onions for dehydration. 

Morris W. Hoover and R. A. Den 
nison of University of Florida de- 
scribed the measurement of the red 
color in strawberries with the Hunter 
Color and Color Difference Meter. 
An interesting inference drawn from 
this report is the standardization of 
color measurement of frozen straw 
berries through the use of different 
concentrations of Congo Red dye 
when dispersed in a suspension of 
Agar-agar and light magnesium oxide 
The authors used strawberries of 
varying stages of maturity and were 
able to arrive at relative color scores 
by using a formula, or by the use of 
the standardized Congo Red dye sus 
pensions. The latter would appear to 
have considerable merit from a qual- 
ity control and grading standpoint. 

Another highlight of the meeting 
for those interested in this section 
was a tour of the food handling and 
processing facilities at the University 
of Florida. Dr. Maurice Hoover and 
Dr. Robert Showalter were most co- 
operative in explaining the teaching 
and research program offered at the 
University. 

Showalter’s Tomato Firmness Test 
er instilled considerable interest 
among those interested in the prob 
lem of measuring the firmness of to- 
matoes. Hoover's discussion of snap 
bean processing and the samples he 
displayed of his frozen-fruit ice cream 
mixes were outstanding. The teaching 
and research facilities in food process- 
ing at Gainesville are excellent. Stu- 
dents interested in careers in food 
technology in the Florida area should 
become acquainted with the program 
that awaits them. Moreover, the food 
processors in this area can be justly 
proud of the University’s new devel- 
opment and the research work. 
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More yield with 
SPERGON ! 


UNTREATED BEANS 


TREATED WITH SPERGON SEED PROTECTANT 


It pays to protect your bean investment with Spergon 
Seed Protectant—pays you a return of many more 
dollars at market time. For Spergon can increase 
your yield as much as 40% by preventing seed decay, 
“damping off” and many other damaging fungus 
diseases—particularly destructive in cold, wet plant- 
ing weather, 

Spergon lets you plant less seed and lubricates 
that seed for less planter breakage and easier plant- 
ing. It works very effectively with legume inoculants 
and is non-hazardous. 


Order Spergon or formulations containing Spergon from 
your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 


60” ANNIVERSARY 


Gk Naugatuck Chemical 
vam Division of United States Rubber Company 
ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
retardants, herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synkior, MH, Alanap. 





Freezing News 


Promotion ¢ Selling * Research 


Bold Campaign Introduces Top Frost in Washington; 
Sales Increase of 100% Predicted Within Five Years 


The Giant Food Stores chain of 
Washington, D. C., has launched a 
bold campaign to capture that area’s 
frozen food market and predicted the 
chain's frozen food sales will increase 
by 100%. 

Brought into the Washington mar- 
ket for the first time was Top Frost, 
a line combining top quality with 
reasonable prices. The campaign in- 
troducing the Top Frost line includes 
full-page newspaper ads, sky-writing, 
radio and TV, and internal displays 
in supermarkets. An internal promo 
tional program in each of the chain's 


Peach Varieties Rated 
For Freezing Quality 


The J. H. Hale and Midway were 
rated best for freezing among com- 
mercially grown yellow varieties of 
peaches in a three-year test at the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva. McAllister, a 
little known variety, received the 
highest rating in each of the years of 
the test. Morse No. 1, N. J. 128, 
Eclipse, and Viceroy also scored well 
up among the 59 varieties and seed- 
lings of yellow peaches used in the 
trials. All scored better than Elberta, 
although this variety gave a fairly 
good frozen product. 

Among the 22 varieties of white 
peaches Champion and 
Polly were outstanding. 

A report on the three years’ study 
is available from the station. 


examined, 


Armour Adds Veal Steak 
To Breaded Meat Line 


A new breaded veal grill steak has 
been added to its retail line of fresh 
frosted packaged meats by Armour 
& Co., 
from chopped tenderized veal shaped 
to uniform portions for hot sandwich 
es and lunch or dinner plates. Three 
cellophane-wrapped steaks are packed 
in an eight-ounce self-service carton. 


Chicago. The product is made 


The package includes complete cook- 
ing instructions and offers a free re- 
cipe booklet. 

Armour has planned a merchandis- 
ing program, including store demon- 
strations, cooperative advertising, and 
point-of-sale material, around its new 
product. 
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badges for em 
ployees, “stuffers” for shopping bags, 
cash register cards, banners, and po 
sters. 


26 stores featured 


Leonard Abel, frozen food mer- 
chandiser, predicts that frozen foods, 
within the next five years, will ac- 
count for 10% of total sales in Giant's 
supermarkets. “The growth of the in- 
dustry is phenomenal; yet it is still 
in its infancy,” he said. “Its total pack 
in 1932 was less than 100 million 
pounds. The total pack in 1953 ex- 
ceeded 1,500 million pounds and the 
business is growing steadily.” 
USDA Proposes Standards 
For Limeade Concentrate 


Issuance of standards for grades 
of frozen concentrate for limeade 
the first to be formulated for this 
product—was proposed recently by 
the USDA. The standards apply to 
frozen sweetened lime juice which 
produces a limeade when mixed with 
a specified amount of water. They 
require that the limeade made from 
this product test not less than 10.5° 
Brix and contain not less than 0.7 
grams of acid per 100 milliliters of 
the limeade, and that the Brix-acid 
ratio not exceed 20 to 1. 

Views or comments on the pro- 
posed standards may be submitted 
until Nov. 1 to the Fruit and Vege- 
table Div., Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


French Fries Lead Increase 
In Frozen Potato Products 


The total pack of frozen cooked 
potato products in 1953 was 70,691,- 
174 pounds, according to the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. 
The lion’s share of the total produc- 
tion—60,005,764 pounds—was frozen 
french fried potatoes. The remaining 
10,685,410 pounds included frozen 
whipped, diced, and shredded po- 
tatoes, and frozen potato puffs. 

The retail pack of frozen french 
fried potatoes totaled 56,140,934 
pounds, mostly in nine-ounce size. 
The bulk and institutional pack 
amounted to 3,864,830 pounds. The 
other products were packed princi- 
pally in retail sizes, although there 
was a small pack in institutional and 
bulk sizes. 


Campaign Planned to Push 
Year-Around Lemonade Sales 


The first concentrated effort to es- 
tablish frozen lemonade as a year 
around beverage, a staple item on 
the family grocery list, and a_ stock 
item in the grocer’s freezer has been 
announced by the California Lemon 
Products Advisory Board. Four-color 
advertisements are scheduled for No- 
vember through April by the board’s 
agency, McCann-Erickson, Inc., Los 
Angeles. National consumer maga 
zines and grocery publications will 
carry the promotion, as will network 
radio stations. 


Spring Pack of Frozen Spinach 
Drops 35% from Last Year 

The spring pack of frozen spinach 
this year was 43,198,061 pounds, re- 
ports the National Association of Fro- 
zen Food Packers. This is about 35% 
1953, and well below any 
spring pack of frozen spinach since 
1950. 

The bulk of the pack reduction oc- 
curred in retail sizes, with the 10-, 
11-, and 12-ounce sizes accounting for 
most of the retail pack. The 14-ounce 
size represented less than 10% of the 
total retail pack. 


below 


Realemon-Puritan 
Introduces RealGrape 


The Realemon-Puritan Co. has in- 
troduced a new frozen product—Real- 
Grape grape juice. The product is 
packed in a six-ounce lithographed 
can designed by Continental Can Co., 
New York, and produces 1% pints of 
beverage. Its label resembles those of 
other Realemon-Puritan products, 
with a background of clear green to 
accent two bunches of grapes, and 
a white circle enclosing the Real- 
Grape name. 


"It quick-frazen all right-frozen in action!” 
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BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


BURT BEATS HEADLINES, TOO! 


Burt Model AUS 
Non-Stop 
Labelers give 
uninterrupted 
service with no 
disarrangement 
of the pack 


PACKERS 


Burt Model PCD Case Packer places 
2 layers with each stroke, with 
automatic case dumping—the last word 


in trouble-free simplicity 


401 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


EASIER... 
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The new Aobins 


ROTO SCREW 
LYE PEELER 


Eliminates floaters - - gives uniform lye penetration! 


See your Robins 
representative or 
write for complete 
details of specifica- 
tions, prices, deliv- 
ery. Special litera- 
ture available. 


Here’s good news for production 
lines! The NEW Robins Roto 
Screw Lye Peeler gives uniform lye 
treatment to entire batch thereby 
reducing peeling and trimming 
losses. Because of even penetration 
of the lye, vegetables reach 

the final washer completely 

, treated to the right depth. Uni 
formity of lye penetration is main- 
tained by time and temperature 
controls and by the revolving 
submerged screw conveyor, which 
eliminates floaters. Speed is adjustable. 
Gives you high food yield, lower 
cost of finished product. 


AKRobins 


AND COMPRNY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE ROBINS LINE 
FOR PROCESSING | 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus « Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches + Peas 
Peppers ¢ Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut « Shrimp 
Spinach + Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes 
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Production Lines 


New methods « New research 


Continental's New Closing Machine 
Installed at Heinz Plant in Canada 


A new, high-speed, precision clos 
ing machine, capable of operating at 
a rate of 1,000 cans per minute, has 
been developed by Continental Can 
Co., New York. Photo shows the ma 
chine in operation at the Leamington, 
Ont., plant of H. J. Heinz of Canada 
Ltd. Cans are fed into the machine 
from the Pfaudler 35-rotary 
filling machine at left. 

A hydraulic drive is used to control 


piston 


Magna Spice Concentrols 
Described in New Folder 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc 
has prepared a folder describing sci 
entifically manufactured “Magna 
Spice Concentrols.” A copy of the 
folder, “The Advance in 
Meat Seasoning,” may be 
from the Meat Seasoning Div., Mag 
nus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc 16 
Desbrosses St., New York 13. 


Greatest 
obtained 


New York State Pea Pack 
Down from Last Year 

Atotal pack of 772,885 
cases ot canned peas was reported 
by the New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association. This is a reduc 
tion, on the basis of 24/2’s, of 19% 
from 1953 and was the smallest pack 
since 1949, 


Frozen pack figures were not an 


actual 


nounced, but the association reported 
a reduction of 31.3% in frozen peas 
in New York this season. Tonnage 
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the rapid accelerations and decelera- 
tions resulting from high speed. Dual 
cover-feeds are actuated by cans 
passing through a magnetic field. Dur- 
ability of the machine is assured by 
the fact that materials used in_ its 
construction are of the latest type 
developed in the metals industry. Con- 
tinental says the machine will meet 
all requirements for high-speed clos- 
ing of liquid and semi-solid products. 


used for baby food increased from 
2.777 tons last year to 3,184 tons 


this vear. 


Tomato Juice Powders 
Developed by USDA 


Tomato juice powders that store 
well under severe conditions and can 
be quickly reconstituted to a delicious 
tomato juice have been produced by 
the USDA at the Western Utilization 
Laboratory, Agricultural Research 
Service, Albany, Calif. Two methods 
of vacuum drying that may be adapt- 
able to commercial production of to- 
mato juice powder, as well as a 
procedure for spray drying, have been 
developed. 

Laboratory officials state that be- 
cause of its natural quality, its sta- 
bility, and lower costs of packaging 
and distributing as compared with 
liquid juice, powder produced com- 
mercially can be expected to find 
both civilian and military outlets. 


‘Lid-Flipper’ to Reach 
Homemakers This Fall 


A simple 10c tool that streamlines 
the opening of vacuum-packed glass 
food containers will be available to 
homemakers this fall. The tool, called 
the “lid-flipper,” is a key-type opener 
that easily removes pry-off lids from 
glass-packed foods, and keeps the 
caps intact for air-tight resealing. 

Developed by the White Cap Co., 
Chicago, the lid-flipper will be pro- 
duced and distributed by Ekco Prod 
ucts Co. Chicago, and sold in food 
stores, hardware, department, chain, 
and variety stores. 


Antibiotics Effective in 
Controlling Pear Blight 

A streptomycin-terramycin spray 
mixture has proved highly effective 
in controlling pear blight without 
causing severe russet, reports the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. A 
streptomycin liquid concentrate ap- 
plied with a speed sprayer has proved 
similarly effective. 

USDA pathologists believe _ that 
large-scale orchard tests, which they 
have conducted, indicate that the 
antibiotic materials are effective in 
controlling fire blight. They say com- 
mercial feasibility of their use will 
depend upon cost of the antibiotic 
materials in relation to the amount 
of injury to the fruit that results from 
present control practices. 


Top Grade Tomatoes 
Make Fancy Juice 


It takes U. S. No. 1 raw tomatoes 
to make a fancy juice, according to 
findings by Cornell food scientists at 
the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva. Using pres- 
ent standards for grading raw 
tomatoes and tomato juice, scientists 
found that at least 70% of the toma- 
toes in a load delivered to a juice 
factory must grade fully red ripe if 
a fancy juice is to be made from 
them. 

The station findings, which are 
given in a bulletin available upon 
request, are the result of four years’ 
cooperative study with the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of 
the USDA. 


Closures and Crowns 


Shipments of metal and plastic caps 
in July amounted to 1,278 million 
units, 10% below June but 6% above 
July 1953, reports the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 

Shipments of crowns in July totaled 
31.2 million gross, 2% greater than 
June but 15% under July 1953 ship- 
ments. 
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WITH THE URSCHEL MODEL “)” DICER ® 


Two big advantages for Packers: 


1, Widest possible range of dice sizes — parts are 
available for cutting 4" to 1’ squares. 
» Urschel 


2. Widest possible range of products handled. Model “J” 


Consult with us now about your cutting problems. Write: U 
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. APPLE PRODUCTS 


the Standard of Quality 


for sixty years 


Tea Powdered Apple Pectin 
for PRESERVERS 
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SPEAS COMPANY, General Offices, [Kansas City 1, Missouri 
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The Market Place 


News of Promotion & Selling 
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Bottoms Up! 


Newest beverage to challenge the 
soft-drink “Bottoms 
Up,” a product of the Tri-State Flavor 
Co., division of Quaker State Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co., Pittsburgh. Demon- 
strating upside-down lithographed 
container are W, B. Terry, company 
vice president, and Sidney N. Strotz 
president 


competition is 


Display Uses Self-Help Tray 


Gold Medal Candy Corp., Brook 
lyn, N. Y., is packaging Bonomo’s 
lurkish Taffy in a novel dispenser 
carton designed and made by the 
Eastern States Carton Div. of Robert 
Gair Co., Inc., New York. Printed 
red, white, and blue on gold, the 
dispenser has a pull-out tray at the 
bottom for easy self-service. Tray 
stays filled as candy moves down to 
the bottom of the dispenser 


Gay Tumblers Designed 
For Bama Jams & Jellies 


New tumblers decorated with a 
gay leaf pattern are being used by 
the Bama Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 
Houston, Tex., for its many varieties 
of jams, jellies, and preserves. Hold 
ing 20 ounces of product, the tumbler 
can be re-used for iced tea or other 
beverages. A feature emphasized in 
the company’s merchandising pro 
gram is the Libbey Safedge rim. 

Tumblers and cartons are supplied 
hy Libbey Glass Div. of Owens-Illi 
White Cap Co., 
Chicago; and labels by Commercial 
Printers Inc., Columbus, Ga. 


nots; closures by 


Gerber Adds Chopped Lamb 
To Junior Baby Food Line 
Gerber 
Mich., has added chopped lamb to 
its line of junior baby foods. Packed 
in a 3%-ounce size, the lamb is priced 


Products Co., Fremont, 


uniformly with other strained and 
junior meats in this line 
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New Label Designed 
For Maraschino Cherries 

A newly designed label, printed 
by Nielsen Lithographing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is being used by Liberty 
Cherry & Fruit Co., Inc., 227 W. 
Southern Ave., Latonia, Covington, 
Ky., for its maraschino cherries. The 
new label has a basic white back- 
ground with a bottom panel of light 
blue, and deep blue and red colors 
for brand and product identities. The 
Statue of Liberty, company symbol, 
is carried in deep blue. 

Jars for the product are 
tured by 
Toledo 1, Ohio; closures by Crown 
Cork & Seal, Baltimore. 


manufac- 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 


Flavorful Fried Bacon Rinds 
Vacuum-Packed in Glass 


french fried bacon rinds, 


packed under vacuum in glass jars, 


Pepi's 


are now being distributed in major 
markets in the U. S., Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico by the Whittex Co., 1010 
National Bank Bldg., Lima, Ohio. 
Varieties of bacon rinds include plain, 
or flavored with garlic, barbecue, or 
cheese. 

Jars are supplied by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co.; lug-type closures by Crown 
Cork & Seal; and labels by 
Lithographing Co. 


Epsen 


Butterfat Product Introduced 


Sprinkle, a 27% butterfat dairy 
product, has been introduced by San 
Madison, Wis. It 
requires no mixing, but can be used 
right from the jar with coffee, tea, 
or cocoa, 


na Dairies, Inc., 


A Celon band encircles the entire 
jar and skirt of the screw cap, serving 
as both label and tamperproof seal. 
Label decoration, in red and_ black 
on white, includes directions for use. 
Lithographed cap, in red and white, 
is by Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balti- 
more; glass by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Toledo, 


German Style Potato Salad 
Added to Superfine Line 


Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New 
Freedom, Pa., has introduced a Ger- 
man style potato salad. The product 
consists of sliced potatoes packed 
with bacon and a sweet-sour sauce, 
and is ready to serve hot or cold. It 
bears the USDA Inspection Seal, as- 
suring consistent high quality. Pack- 
aged in a No. 303 can, the potato 
salad carries the Superfine label with 
product illustration. 


Morton’s New Salters 
Ready for Table Use 


Swinging into line with the “ready 
to use” trend, Morton Salt Co. has 
introduced its Morton Salters, ready- 
filled shakers for table use. The pack- 
age is 3% inches high, foil-wrapped, 
with a yellow plastic shaker top. The 
Morton trademark, a little girl with 
an umbrella, is displayed on the blue 
wrapping. Three 4-ounce shakers are 
sold as a unit, containing either plain 
or iodized salt. 


La Choy Company Redesigns 
Chinese Recipe Booklet 


“The Art and Secrets of Chinese 
Cookery,” recipe booklet distributed 
free by La Choy Food Products, Arch- 
bold, Ohio, has been redesigned in 
keeping with recent changes in labels 
and advertising. The cover has been 
changed to a bright, colorful Chinese 
red. Title appears on both front and 
back covers, The company says that 
over a million booklets will be dis- 
tributed during the coming vear. 


Reusable Tumbler Carries 
Label for Drinks 

Newest “gimmick” in a_ reusable 
food tumbler is a back label permit 
ting insertion, in ink or pencil, of 
name and type of drink being con- 
sumed. Tumblers are being used by 
the House of Guest, Findlay, Ohio, 
to package pickles, pickle 
chips, and relish. Gift packages will 
be made up for holiday distribution. 

Tumblers are supplied by Libbey 
Glass, division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co.; closures are by White Cap Co., 
Chicago. 


olives, 
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sto Diamond Crystal 
P Alberger Salt is 
unnmecessa ry 
2 
repairs 


ora America’s 


selling 
igh-Grade 
salt 


%& Reduces breakage of field boxes 
* Cuts repair and replacement costs because. cs 


* Controls contaminating mildew 
%* Stabilizes tare weights the exclusive Diamond Crystal Alberger 


‘ System produces: 
% Used by the world’s largest canners 


Purity—99.95% Sodium Chloride. 
and packers 


Uniformity—maximum purity variation 
+0.01% ... screened to a standard for 
A simple-3-second dip in odorless, tasteless 
CELLU-SAN keeps field boxes strong and san- . 
itary, keeps the wood alive and resilient. Write Cleanliness—lowest insolubles of any 


today for factual, 12 page brochure and estimate commercial grade of salt. 
of cost. 


each food product 


Low heavy metals—averages less than 
—e ee ee ee ee ee ee 1.5 part per million of pro-oxidants cop- 


CELLU-SAN DIVISION per or iron. 


Darworth Incorporated The premium grade salt used by food processors. 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Please send brochure and cost 
estimate. Our boxes each weigh 
lbs. Type of wood is 


For free consultation on choice 
and application of the right salt 


{ TECHNOLOGIST for your food products call, 


wire or write: 


Company AT YOUR Technical Service Dept. E 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
i Address | SERVICE St. Clair, Michigan 


Phone—296 
ee 
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What's new? 


Supplies 


Electric Lift Redesigned 


A redesigned Rapistan VL vertical 
lift electric platform hoist is being 
manufactured by the Rapids-Standard 
Co., Ine., 342 Rapistan Bldg., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. The new unit is fur 
nished with a platform for use within 
one floor; with a cab for mounting 
in a hoistway for between-floors use 
or equipped to lift and lower mate 
rials between levels of a gravity on 
A wide range 
of models with carriage travel up to 


power conveyor system 
20 feet is available 


New Plastic Pipe Announced 


A new 
plastic 


corrosion-resistant, rigid 
pipe with exceptional impact 
toughness has been 
announced by American Hard Rubber 
Co., 93 Worth St., New York 18 
Called Dur-Ace, it is a general pur 


resistance and 


handling 
most common corrosives, with a favor 


pose material capable of 
able cost factor, It maintains good 
strength, rigidity and chemical resist 
ance over a temperature range of 
10" F. to 170° F. 


Heavy-Duty Conveyor Pulleys 

Pulley Co. 4200 
Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 29 
Pa., has available a complete new 
line of Type HD (heavy-duty) steel 
pulleys with 


The American 


interchange- 
able split tapered hubs. The pulleys 


conveyor 


are made in both crown and straight 
face, in sizes ranging from 6 inches 
through 60 inches diameter, from 12 
inches through 63 inches face, and 
for shaft sizes through 10 inches di 
ameter. 
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Equipment 


* Trade Literature 


Towing Tractors to Use 
Fluid Couplings 

Fluid couplings will now be stand- 
ard equipment on all 3,000- to 4,600- 
pound drawbar pull towing tractors 
manufactured by the Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Industrial Truck Div., Battle 
Creek, Mich. The fluid coupling pre- 
vents loss of torque from the engine, 
thus permitting full engine power to 
be applied to operations. Other ad- 
vantages of the fluid coupling are 
reduction of maintenance costs, less 
shock strain on tractors, and longer 
clutch life because of reduced clutch 


wear, 


Case Handling Unit Designed 
For Bottling Lines 


A new case-over-bottles caser, un 
caser, and sealer has been developed 
Handling, Inc., Box 
2545 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
54. The unit reduces labor cost, case 


by Container 


cost, floor space, and glass breakage 
on both fast and moderate speed au 
tomatic bottling lines. Tops of cases 
are sealed at the glass plant, so that 
bottles being packed are upright in 
the cases at all times. Bottom flaps 
are then glued and closed as the case 
rides along conveyors. Uncasing and 
recasing can be done as fast as 13% 
cases per minute, 


New Motor Announced 
For Chemical Services 


Development of a motor specially 
designed for chemical services is an 
nounced by U. S. Electrical Motors 
Inc., Box 2058, Los Angeles 54. To- 
tally-enclosed and protected against 
corrosion, the motor is produced in 
ratings from 3 to 150 h.p. Bulletin 
1810, which describes the motor in 
detail, is available from the company. 


New Valves Introduced 


A new line of lower-priced stainless 
steel lubricated plug valves has been 
introduced by the Meter and Valve 
Div., Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
100 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8 
Featuring chrome-plated plugs, the 
new valves are suitable where stellite 
coated valves have previously been 
used, 


New Nor-Caustic Detergent 
is Fast Emulsifier 


A new industrial detergent, Plani- 
sol, is available from the Votator Div., 
Girdler Co., Louisville, Ky. It is high- 
lv alkaline but contains no caustic 
soda or potash and can be safely and 
easily handled. It rapidly emulsifies 
all types of oil and leaves a chemi- 
cally clean surface. Planisol is pack 
aged in 400-pound fibre drums. 
Conveyor Screws Packed 
In Individual Cartons 


The M-H Standard Co., 513-52] 
Communipaw Ave., Jersey City 4, 
N. J., has adopted a new method of 
packaging its stainless steel Saniscrew 
conveyor screws. Each screw is now 
packed in a corrugated carton which 
protects the screw and makes han 
dling easier. 


Push-Button Operates 
New Conveyor Gate 


Sage Equipment Co., 30 Essex St 
Buffalo 13, N. Y., has developed a 
counter-balanced — air-operated — con 
veyor gate. A simple push-button ar- 
rangement on either side of the gate 
permits raising and closing from eithe1 


side. 


Electric Platform Weight Scale 


A platform scale utilizing strain 
gauge load cells and pneumatic tare 
weight is available from Weighing 
Components, Inc., 64 Fulmor Rd., 
Hatboro, Pa. Called the W/C electric 
weighing scale, it is adaptable for 
either batch weighing or continuous 
process control. 
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FILLING OPERATION above for whole orange juice at packer’s plant 
differs slightly from the way milk is put into paper cartons by 
Canco’s standard milk-filling mochines. Containers are fed into the 
machine and filled automatically on high-speed fillers 


Paper Milk Carton Adapted 
For Whole Orange Juice 


THE DEVELOPMENT of new markets and increased sales 
for the citrus industry and for dairies appears in the 
making through the adaption of American Can Co.’s fibre 
milk container for the packaging of fresh whole orange 
juice. 

Under research for a number of years and _ test-mat 
keted extensively, Canco’s disposable paper carton is now 
being used successfully for the merchandising of whole 
orange juice in Florida, and along the eastern seaboard 
as far north as Boston and to Midwest areas. 

At present, Canco is producing this adapted milk carton 
with easy-to-open and sanitary reclosure features, for the 
Golden Gift Co. of De Land, Fla., and for the “Tropicana” 
brand packed by Fruit Industries, Inc., of Bradenton, 
Fla. 

In June of last year the project got under way as 
research went to work from both a scientific and practical 
standpoint. Many experiments were conducted during the 
summer and early fall. A list of specifications was drawn 
up for the new container, which had to withstand the 
action of fresh citrus juice and the abuse and shocks it 
would encounter in transportation to distant markets. 

Many tests of individual containers were made under 
regular commercial conditions. Different types of test con 
tainers were used. Separate and individual testings carried 
out at Maywood, Newark, and Tampa laboratories agreed 
almost identically and the final container was chosen 
from among the several “approved.” 

Out in the market place the potentia! of this “old” 
product in a new package is being studied, and the busi 
ness is growing, spurred on by merchandising techniques 
and sales appeals stating “pure, fresh Florida orange 
juice, squeezed daily, delivered by your milkman 
cheaper than fresh oranges, with no messy squeezing . . . 
ready to drink when poured from the convenient flat 
top carton.” 

“Canco is happy to have a part in providing one seg- 
ment of agriculture with still another container to broaden 
the market for its products,” said William F. May, general 
manager of Canco’s fibre milk container department. “I! 
the project continues successfully everyone from the 
orange grower to the housewife will benefit.’ 
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MAGNA 
SPICE 


the \CONGENTROLS 
greatest 


advance 
in meat seasoning 


Scientifically manufactured MAGNA 
SPICE CONCENTROLS have modernized 
the seasoning of meats by making avail- 
able the true flavor components of herbs 
and spices in the most concentrated form 
known to Science .. . yet easily processed 
in your own plant. All the flavor is re- 
leased immediately. Each batch of your 
product is uniformly and identically seas- 
oned. 


@ Out perform crude herbs and 
spices. 


@ Easy to measure — easy to mix. 
@ No spoilage. 
@ Cut seasoning costs up to 40%. 


Write for the new MM&R booklet — “The 
Greatest Advance in Meat Seasoning.” 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


Since 1895 ¢ One of the World's Createst 
Suppliers of Essentis!l Oils and Flavors 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y., U.S.A. 
221 NORTH LaSALLE STREET, CHICAGO i, IiL, U.S.A. 
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Sor Fowky eg 
C Lassie of (Cd, Satogrity 


Forty years ago forward-looking publishers, advertisers 
and advertising agencies set up the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations as a voluntary, nonprofit association to 
provide impartial reports of the net paid circulations of 
periodicals and newspapers. In this single move, busi- 
ness men brought order and confidence out of confusion 
and distrust. Since 1914 A.B.C. reports, factual guides 
to publication advertising value, 
have been major factors in the 
success and growth of the adver- 
tising and publishing business in 
the United States and Canada. 

How does A.B.C. work to 
bring you the reliable circula- 
tion statements that protect 
publication advertising funds? 

A.B.C. defines net paid circu- 
lation, thus creating a uniform 
standard generally recognized 
by all in advertising. 

Trained Bureau auditors, at 
regular intervals, examine the 
books and records of member 
publishers, and painstakingly 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
Paid subscriptions and renew- 
als, as defined by A.B.C., stand- 
ards, indicate an audience that 
has responded to a pub- 
lication’s editorial appeal. 
With the interests of the 
readers thus identified, it 
becomes possible to reach 
specialized groups effec- 
tively with specialized 

advertising appeals. 


verify or correct the data they find there. The results 
of those thorough examinations are published in uni- 
form A.B.C. audit reports, needed by all who buy ad- 
vertising space, as a factual guide to the evaluation and 
selection of most publications as advertising media. In 
A.B.C. reports, buyers and sellers of advertising find 
answers to such questions as: 
@ How much net paid circulation? 
e How much unpaid distribution? 
e Business or occupation of subscribers? 
@ How much do subscribers pay? 
This publication, Bureau member, 
proudly displays the A.B.C. insigne 
pictured above. We join with A.B.C.’s 
3575 other members, not for 
the honor and prestige in- 
volved, but as an important 
service to all who buy space 
from us. Write for your copy 
of our latest A.B.C. report— 
study it to know the audi- 
ence you reach when you 
invest advertising funds 
with us. 
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A.B.C. — 40 YEARS OF IMPARTIAL FACT-FINDING & FACT-REPORTING 
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Classified advertising 


Count 5 average words per line. Rate 65 
cents per line. Minimum charge $2.50. Cash 
with order, no discount allowed. 

When answering “blind” advertisements 
address box and number shown care of 
THE FOOD PACKER 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


For Sale—Machinery & Equipment 


FOR SALE: 1—Pneumatic Scale Packaging Line; 
4—Mojonnier $/S Vacuum Pans, 3’, 4’, 5’, 6’; 
3—#12 Sweetland Filters, 48 bronze leaves 
monel covered on 3” c.c.; 1—S.W. 5’ x 10’ 
Stainless single drum Dryer; 1—Enzinger 
monel jacketed filter, 8 monel leaves; S/S 
Jacketed Kettles and Tanks; Filters; Label- 
ers; Mixers. Only a partial list. CONSOLI- 
DATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. #55 Garden 
Street, Hoboken, N.J., HO3-4425. N. Y. Tel 
BA7-0600. Send us a list of your surplus ma 
chinery. 


FOR SALE: Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles 35 
to 500 gal.; Kyler “H’ Wrap Around Labeler. 
Tri Clover #2% EH Stainless Pump. Large 
stock Stainless Steel, Copper and Aluminum 
Tanks, Also Welded Steel Storage Tanks with 
Brewery Glass Lining. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1405 N. 6th Street, 
Philadelphia 22, Penn. 


FOR SALE OR RENT at reasonable price, or to 
finance on share complete plant, or will proc- 
ess any foods on cost plus or share, cider 
vinegar, white vinegar, applesauce, kraut, 
tomatoes. 16 acres land, 11 buildings, tanks, 
equipment, siding, near superhighway, best 
vegetables, fruit section, good labor, best lo- 
cation. Want Pease apple peelers or complete 
applesauce machinery. 

CHAS. L. NOBLE, Clyde, N. Y. 


Oval Wire Strapping 
Now Available 


Oval wire strapping has been an 
nounced by Renois Tying Machines, 
Inc., 1956 Hawthorne Ave., Melrose 
Park, Ill. This new strapping product 
is made in a wide range of sizes 
covering most packaging or general 
strapping requirements. Machines for 
applying the oval wire are available 
from stock. 


Diamond Crystal Offers 
Free Pot Holders 


Pot holders are now being offered 
as premiums by the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. One pot 
holder will be given with each two 
container vackage of Weather-pruf 
salt at regular price. Each package 
is banded together with an attention- 
getting wrapper strip. The offer is to 
be made in certain eastern cities 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


American Can Company 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp.Inside Front Cover 


Associated Seed Growers 


Inc Outside Back 


Ball Brothers Co 


Burt Machine Company 


Cellu-San 


(Division of Darworth 


Continental Can Co 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc 


Crown Can Division) 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc 


(Closure Division) 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp 


(Canning Machinery Div.) 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co 


Heekin Can Company 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc 


Morton Salt Co 


Oakite Products, Inc 


Pfizer & Co., Chas 


Robins & Co., Inc., A. K 


Speas Company 


Urschel Laboratories, Inc 


U. S. Rubber Company 


White Cap Company, The 


for low-cost cleaning! 


HE OAKITE HOT-SPRAY 

Cleaning Unit makes wizards 
out of unskilled help Provides 
quick pressure, powerful cleaning 
spray. Wheel it around the plant 
to clean up greasy floors, equip- 
ment. Wash walls, woodwork, ceil- 
ings. Strip paint. Send for descrip- 
tive literature. Oakite Products, 
Inc. 44F Rector St., N. Y¥. 6, N. Y. 


qauizt INDUSTRIAL ¢; aes 


OAKITE 


Ma vest ate #8 8 vet 
"e av 

; : Rats * meTHOOS * st 
fe Technical Service Representatives Located in 


Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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A. M. Toft A. C. Staley Jr. 


National Can Names Two 
Executive Vice-Presidents 


Andrew M. Toft and Allen C. Sta 
ley Jr have been elected executive 
vice-presidents of National Can Corp., 
Chicago, according to Robert S. So 
linsky president. 


Toft has been vice-president ot 


National Can, and was formerly vice 
president and general manager of 
Cans, Inc., before its recent merger 
with National Can. Staley joins the 
company after 25 years of experience 
in the canning industry, most recent 
ly as assistant general sales manager 
of American Can Co. 

Solinsky pointed out that their elec 
tion as executive vice presidents con 
stitutes the creation of an executive 
department in National Can, a major 
step in his continuing program of 
building a strong management team 
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How They Got There 


Northrup, King & Co. ‘Firster’ 
and New ASTA President 


WHEN THE AMERICAN SEED TRADE ASSOCIATION named 
its new president at its annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco last June, it chose one of the most progressive 
leaders from one of the most progressive companies in 
the seed industry, The man; John W. “Jack” Mathys. 
The company: Northrup, King & Co. 

There are a good many “firsts” connected with Jack 
Mathys, enough of them in fact to make him a subject 
of our editorial attention even if he were not now presi- 
dent of the ASTA. That he is testifies to an enviable 
reputation, based on accomplishments of significant in- 
terest to our readers. 

You can tell much about a man when you know what 
inspires him, Jack’s inspiration, when he entered Wis- 
consin University’s College of Agriculture, was the plant 
wizard of all times, Luther Burbank. Burbank, of course, 
carried on his experiments in California, and had no 
connection with Wisconsin other than that the University 
had perhaps the most advanced agricultural teachers at 
the time. They were deeply interested in Burbank’s de- 
mand for producing new varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
and farm crops. 

Upon being graduated in 1914, Mathys committed his 
first “first” when he joined the Everett B. Clark Seed 
Company, the predecessor of Associated Seed Growers, 
Inc., and became the first agricultural college graduate 
who was not the son or owner of a business to be em- 
ployed by an American seed company. Here, college 
degree or none, Jack started at the very bottom of the 
ladder. His first job when he reported for work at the 
Clark Company’s plant in Green Bay on July 1, 1914, 
was to hitch up a horse and buggy in the livery stable 
and to drive with the manager to the trial grounds 
some four miles from town. 

The following year he had his first taste of the West 
when he was sent to St. Anthony, Idaho, where he 
gained his initial experience in trial and breeding ground 
work, although he still did considerable rogueing in the 
fields with the regular rogueing crews. Here Jack chalked 
up another “first” by making single plant selections on 
both peas and beans. Dr. E. J. Delwiche of Wisconsin 
has stated that this was the first work of its kind under- 
taken by any seed company in this country. 

In 1916 Jack was made manager of the St. Anthony 
branch. His stay there was interrupted by a hitch in the 
U. S. Army. Jack still wonders how the Clark people 
had enough nerve to turn the job over to him, but 
evidently their judgment was sound enough. 
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They could recognize ability, and in 1919 made Jack 
manager of their Greeley, Colo., branch, where they raised 
principally beans and squash. Meanwhile, the Clark com- 
pany had expanded its production to such items as onions, 
carrots, and lettuce, and in 1924 Jack was put in charge 
of the company’s garden seed department at its new 
Salinas operation in California’s Salinas Valley. 

In California, Mathys saw the first acre of head lettuce 
produced in this famous valley. He also undertook to 
introduce and distribute in the valley and elsewhere the 
new variety of head lettuce known as New York No. 12. 
This variety had been developed by the Pieters-Wheeler 
Seed Co. of Gilroy. 

Noting the mounting trend toward the planting of 
lettuce and other vegetable crops in this fruitful valley, 
Jack Mathys scored again when, in 1926, he opened 
the first retail seed store in Salinas. There is an inter- 
esting little story connected with this. Jack stored his 
new New York No. 12 lettuce seed in a Salinas bank 
vault to insure profits he had already made on future 
sales but on which deliveries could not be made for 
several months. This move turned out to have consider- 
able publicity value and certainly helped Jack make a 
quick success of his new venture. 

When Jack sold out in 1929 to join Northrup, King 
& Co., in Minneapolis, his move probably can not be 
credited to any particular shrewdness in sensing the 
coming economic debacle. However, it turned out that 
way. What really was responsible for Jack’s move was 
Northrup King, and particularly its then-president, 
Charles Massie, who persuaded Jack to become the un- 
derstudy of George Thompson, who headed the com- 
pany’s garden seed department at the time. Two years 
later, Mr. Thompson had to resign because of ill health, 
and Jack assumed charge of all garden seed activities. 

In his new task, Jack sparked Northrup King’s expan- 
sion in garden seed production. He brought in such 
seed-industry leaders as Larry Corbett and P. R. Walker, 
who contributed much toward developing the company’s 
canning trade business to where it now does many times 
the volume it handled in the early thirties. 

An entirely new production program was developed in 
Idaho, where new plants were added in Boise, Nampa, and 
Twin Falls. Up to this time, Northrup King had bought 
all of its vegetable seed, with the exception of garden 
peas, some beans, and a few varieties of sweet corn, 
from other primary producers. Now, as is generally known, 
the company ranks favorably for quality production of 
almost all garden seed items. Being a modest man, Jack 
gives much of the credit for this tremendous growth to 
Northrup King men like Larry Corbett, Allan Scott, and 
Bill Middleton. Yet it is a fact that the growth occurred 
largely under his leadership. 

Ask Jack about his philosophy and he will tell you: 
“A seedsman must be thoroughly honest in trying to 
produce and deliver seed of the best quality consistent 
with natural conditions which will help or hinder him in 
that objective. The development of techniques for the 
production of hybrid corn, both field and sweet, has 
given new impetus to breeding new and improving old 
varieties. We are just on the threshold of new develop- 
ments. American seedsmen are now on the way to be- 
coming a world factor in developing, producing, and 
distributing high quality stocks.” 

That is the story of Jack Mathys—son of hard working 
Belgian immigrants, happy family man (he married a 
Wisconsin classmate), successful seedsman, an acknowl- 
edged leader in his industry. In short, a man who has 
the touch for knowing when new things should be done 
“first.” 
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CAP AFTER CAP 
AFTER CAP 


Enlarged, superimposed photos 
of glass containers 
and Ball Metal Screw Caps 


give proof of uniform fit. 
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“PHOTO-FITTED” CLOSURES GIVE 
POSITIVE PRODUCT PROTECTION 


re 
his photographic contour comparison Ball Technical Service is equally com- 


test is just one step in the complete quality plete. It includes laboratory tests to select 
control of Ball Metal Screw Caps. From exactly the right materials for your product 
diamond-dust polishing of our dies, to final closures as well as field counsel on any fill- 
torque and vacuum tests, each operation is ing-line problem. For metal screw caps, as 
checked for accuracy and uniformity. for glass containers, cal] BALL first of all. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


PLANTS AT: 
MUNCIE, INDIANA + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS (Closure Division) 
HILLSBORO, ILLINOIS + OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA 
EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


CALL BALL FOR QUALITY GLASS CONTAINERS, METAL 
CLOSURES, AND PACKAGING ENGINEERING SERVICE 


© 1954, B. B. Co. 





WANT MORE 
for your Alaska pack? 


PIXIE 


produces 1, 2 and 3 sieve peas 
no 5's at all 
very, very few 4's 


yet yields with Alaska 


Bred, introduced and sold only by 


Let us tell you more about it! 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 

Atlanta 2 * Cambridge, N.Y. °¢ Indianapolis 25 *¢ Oxnard 
Exmore, Va. * Memphis 2 °* Milford, Conn. 
Oakland 4 «¢ Salinas * San Antonio 11 
Asgrow Export Corp., Milford, Conn. 





